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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





Decemper 26, 1957. 


To Members of the Joint Committee on Navajo-Hopi Indian Ad- 
ministration: 

Under the provisions of Public Law 474, 81st Congress (64 Stat. 
44), the Joint Committee on Navajo-Hopi Administration was estab- 
lished to serve in a watchdog capacity over the progress of the 10-year 
rehabilitation program enacted for the benefit of these Indian tribes. 

On November 26, 1957, the joint committee convened at Gallup, N. 
Mex., to hold hearings on the extent of road development on the 
reservations. This is one phase of the long-range program which has 
fallen short of the original construction schedule. ‘The hearing record 
which follows indicates the steps which must be taken to build the 
necessary roads to assure continued progress in the development of 
both human and natural resources on the Navajo and Hopi 
Reservations. 

Cuirnton P. Anperson, Chairman. 
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NAVAJO-HOPI INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 





TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1957 


Jornt CoMMITTEE oN Navaso-Hoprt 
Inp1aAn ADMINISTRATION, 
Gallup, N. Mex. 

The hearing convened at 10 a. m., November 26, 1957, at McKinley 
County Courthouse, Gallup, N. Mex. 

Present : Senator Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico, chairman; 
Senator Barry Goldwater, Arizona; Congressman Stewart Udall, 
Arizona; Congressman John Rhodes, Arizona. 

Also present : Paul Jones, chairman, Navajo Tribal Council; J. 
Maurice McCabe, executive secretary, Navajo ‘Tribe; members of "the 
advisory committee, Navajo Tribal Council; Logan Koopee, delegate, 
Hopi First Mesa Consolidated Villages; Abbott Sekaqu ptewa, Hopi 
tribal secretary ; Charles Williams, New Mexico State Highway: Com- 
mission; L. D. Wilson, New Mexico State highway chief engineer; 
Frank Christensen, member, Arizona State ighway Commission ; 
L. F. Quinn, member, Arizona State Highway Commission; Carl R. 
Huber, assistant regional manager, region 3, United States Forest 
Service; W. Wade ‘Head, area director, Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
Ned Hatathli, member of the advisory committee, Navajo Tribal 
Council; James Casey, district engineer, Colorado Highway Depart- 
ment; Laurence Davis, assistant general counsel, Navajo Tribe; Har- 
old Johnson, area road engineer, “Gallup office, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs; Walter Bennet, representing the Flagstaff, Ariz., Chamber of 
Commerce; Ben Hunt, member of the board of supervisors, district 4, 
Arizona; Frank R. Goodman, member of the highway committee of 
the Winslow Chamber of Commerce; Representative James S. 
Shreeve, Apache County, Ariz.; Charles Shumate, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Colorado State Highway Commission; Ralph Faxon, secre- 
tary of the Navajo Trail Association; and Cecil Brown, assistant 
State engineer, Arizona. 

peony Anpverson. The committee will be in order and the hearing 
will start 

The first thing that I would like to put into the record is a copy of 
a statement supplied me by Mr. Wade Head, the area director, show- 
ing the progress that has been made on the Nav ajo-Hopi 10-year pro- 
gram, the appropriations that have been granted, the authorizations 
that were carried in the original act, and the progress that has been 

made with reference to these. I am not certain yet as to whether 
we'll try to print these proceedings—we'll take a look at them after- 
ward. This year, for the first time, we have obtained some money for 
this committee to watch the progress under the original bill which 
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was prepared, I am sure, in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It came 
back to my office, I made a few changes in it, and Congress eventu- 
ally passed it. It provided for a great many appropriations 
and several types of funds. We have had meetings of the committee 
many, many times in Washington, but it seemed reasonable that we 
would start to spend some time in the field, checking the progress now 
of this work. In the fulfillment of that, this is the first actual field 
meeting that has been called. It was scheduled to be at Window Rock. 
It is so difficult for many people to find time to come unless they fly 
that when the Window Rock Strip was not available we decided to 
move it to Gallup. We will have, we hope, many other meetings in 
the field within the next few years. The originai act carried some 
$88 million divided into 10 categories, and I think I'll merely put into 
the reeord the letter of transmittal from Mr. Head and the table that 
he supplied. 

(A copy of the letter of transmittal from Mr. W. Wade Head, area 
director, and the table supplied therein, exhibits A and B, respectively, 
will be found in the appendix on p. 49.) 

Senator Anperson. When the others get here we'll go into some 
questions that were raised with reference to the road program, but I 
think it might save some time and permit us to get to discussion if I 
read the questions—rather the letter from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs,Glenn Emmons. He sent the letter on November 4. I think 
I'll go ahead and read it, because I can pass it to the other members 
of the committee when they get here. 

This is in regard to your letter of October 25, 1957, concerning the November 
26, 1957, meeting of the Joint Committee on Navajo-Hopi Administration at 
Window Rock, Ariz. This Bureau is reviewing the overall Navajo-Hopi re- 
habilitation program in response to your kind invitation to submit ideas and 
suggestions to be considered at the committee meeting. We will furnish you 
with another letter covering this subject in the near future. 

I'll just interpose here to say Glenn Emmons wrote me on Novem- 
ber 20, saying he would not supply the additional information because 
Mr. Wade Head, the area director at Gallup, had supplied the infor- 
mation that I referred to, early yesterday. 





Attached to your letter was a list of five questions concerning Navajo-Hopi 
roads. 

I might say that these were questions that had arisen in discussions 
with representatives of the Navajos and people who have been trying 
to be of assistance to the Hopis. 

First question : 

How much of the road money authorized in the Rehabilitation Act has already 
been spent? ; 

Answer: 


Allocations from the general appropriations for Indian Bureau road construc- 
tion since the above act was passed total $14,239,781. This covers fiscal years 
1951 to 1958, inclusive. It is estimated that only $55,000 of this amount will 
be unobligated as of June 30, 1958. 


Second question : 
What roads have been built with these funds? 


And I suggested that they might furnish us with an illustrative 
map. Mr. Emmons did. 
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Index to Map Place Names 


Aneth, A-4. 
Baca, D—s. 
Beclabito, A-4 
Burnhams, B-s. 
Chambers, D-4 
Cheechilgeetho, D-4 
Chinle, B-4 
Church Rock, C 5 
Cornfields, C-4 
Cortez, A-5 
Cove, B—4 

Cow Springs, B-2 
Coyote Canyon, C-5 
Crown Point, C-5 
Crystal, C~4 
Dennehotso, A-3 
Dilcon, D~3 
Farmington, B-s. 
Flagstaff, D—-1. 
Fort Defiance, C~4 
Fort Wingate, C—5 
Fruitland, B—s 
Gallup, C-4 
Ganado, C-3 
Greasewood, C-3 
Holbrook, D-3 


Nava, B-4. 

Navajo (town), D-3. 
Navajo Mountain, A-2. 
Nazlini, C-4. 
Nenahnezad, B-s. 
Oraibi, C-2. 
Pinedale, C-5 

Pine Springs, D -4. 
Pinon, B-3. 
Polacca, C-2. 
Pueblo Pintado, C6 
Ramah, D-s5. 

Red Lake, B-2 

Red Mesa, A-4 

Red Rock, B-4 
Rehoboth, C-—4 
Rock Point, B-3 
Rough Rock, B-3 
Round Rock, B-s 
Sanastee, B—4 
Sanders, D—4 
Sawmill, C—4 

Seba Dalki, C-2 
Sheep Springs, B-4 
Shiprock, B-4 
Shongopovy, C-2 


Hotevilla-Bacabi, C-2 Shonto, B-2 
Houck, D-4 St. Michaels, C—4 
Huerfano, B-5 Standing Rock, C-5 
Hunters Point, C—4 Star Lake, C-6. 
lyanbito, C~s. Steamboat, C-3 
Kaibito, B-2 Teec Nos Pas, A-4. 
Kayenta, B-3 Thoreau, C~s. 
Keams Canyon, C-3 Toadlena, Bq. 
Kin Li Chee, C-4 Tohatchi, C—4. 
Klagetoh, C-3 Tolani Lakes, C—2. 
Lake Valley, Cs. Toreva, C-2 
Leupp, D-2. lorreon, C-6. 
Lukachukai, B-4 Tuba City, Ba. 
Lupton, D—4. Twin Lakes, C-4. 
Mariana Lake; C-5 Two Grey Hills, B-4. 
Many Farms, B-3 White Horse Lake, C-6. 
Mexican Hat, A-3 Wide Ruins, D-4 
Mexican Springs, C-4 Window Rock, C-4. 
Moenave, B-1 Wingate, Fort, C-5 
Moenkopi, B-2 Winslow, D-2. 
Monument Valley, A Witch Well, D—4. 
Naschiti, C-—4 Zuni, D—4. 
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Answer: 


The enclosed map shows the roads which will have been improved during 
the fiscal years 1951 to 1958. The total mileage is 371 miles. 


I assume when we have an explanation of this map it will deal 
with the same substance because this is a copy of the map which he 
sent me. I think it would be proper to include the map in the record 
for reference purposes. 

Question 3: 


What type of roads have they been building; at what cost per mile? 
Answer: 


The type of road compares to standards used by counties for similar roads. 
With the exception of the gravel-surfaced roads to Cove, Sawmill, and Hunters 
Point, the roads shown are heavy-traffic, black-top roads. They are the prin- 
cipal and heaviest traffic roads on the reservation. About $1,200,000 of the 
amount allotted has been used to build bridges. They are modern steel-and- 
concrete highway bridges, and have cost an average of $420 per running foot. 
The remaining total allotment divided by the 371 miles of road improved gives 
an average of $35,000 per mile of road construction. 


(Question 4: 


What is the unappropriated balance of authorized funds, and do they pres- 
ently plan to spend this money. 


Answer: 


Since fiscal year 1955, allocations of funds for the road-construction work on 
the Navajo and Hopi Reservations have been under the contract authorization 
for Indian Bureau roads contained in the Federal-Aid Highway Aets of 1954 and 
1956. The 1956 act covers fiscal years 1958 and 1959, in the same amount. 
The 1958 program is now if operation, and a program of similar magnitude has 
been scheduled for 1959. 

It is presumed that a 1958 bill for the Federal-aid highway program will con- 
tain contract authorization for fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 


(At this point in the proceedings, Congressman Stewart Udall, 
of Arizona, entered the room.) 

Senator Anperson. This 1s Congressman Stewart Udall, and we 
are very happy to have him here. Congressman Udall, I was just 
reading the letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, trying 
to get the preliminary matters into the record so we could then start 
into the discussion of roads. 

(Juestion 5: 


I think we should also know what system of priorities the Bureau has been 
using with regard to its roadbuilding program, and we should also have an 
expression of opinion from them regarding road needs and whether the author- 
ization and appropriations should be substantially increased. 


Answer: 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs has, in its manual of procedures, a modern 
system for developing highway-sufficiency ratings. This is the system that 
has been basically developed by the Automotive Safety Foundation, and it 
is being used by States and counties. The general inadequacy of the roads on 
the Navajo and Hopi Reservations was such that there were no adequate roads 
prior to the rehabilitation program. Priority assignments were made by such 
factors as density of population and existing traffie volume. Priorities were 
established after consultation with the tribal council. The 10-year rehabilitation 
road program covered 1,200 miles of road considered to be the most important on 
the reservation. Ten years ago, it was estimated that this 1,200 miles could I 
improved for $20 million. 
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(At this point in the proceedings, Senator Anderson introduced 
Senator Barry Goldwater, of Arizona, and Congressman John Rhodes, 
of Arizona, who were seated thereupon at the committee table.) 

Senator AnpERsoN (continuing to read from Mr. Emmons’ letter) : 

Since then, industrial development, resource development, and an expansion 
of the education program indicate a need for 2,500 miles of road. The figures 
above show that, due to rising construction costs and higher standards required 
by an unforeseen increase in traffic volume, the $14,240,000 which has become 
available under this program has resulted in the improvement of only 371 miles 
of road. The traffic increase has put some of the roads in the original program 
in a class eligible to Federal-aid secondary funds which are allocated to States. 
The Bureau has had some success in inducing the States of Utah and New 
Mexico to take over 150 miles of road between Tuba City and Shiprock on this 
basis. However, it must be concluded that it has not been possible to keep any- 
where near up to the rehabilitation program schedule for road construction with 
the appropriations that have been made available. A substantial increase in 


appropriations would be required to make satisfactory progress on this program. 
Sincerely yours, 


GLENN Emmons, Commissioner. 


May I say, as a result of this letter and additional information, I 
tried to notify interested Indian officials and others that we would 
probably devote most of this hearing to the subject of roads. If we 
run out of discussion of roads, we then may move on to education and 
various other facets of this problem, but, for the beginning, at least, I 
hope we can stay with the discussion of roads and the road problem. 
You can see that if $14 million only developed 371 miles of road, and 
the appropriation is for $20 million and there are 2,500 miles of road 
that need to be built, 1 of 2 things must happen—either the State must 
take over a great share of it, or the members of the congressional dele- 
gation must go back to the Congress and ask that the Navajo-Hopi 
rehabilitation bill be increased as far as the authorization for roads 
is concerned. I say that because I think the school problem has been 
receiving great attention. Originally, there were what might be 
regarded as a handful of Navajos in school compared to the total popu- 
lation. Now, I believe, there are some 27,000 in school, maybe a thou- 
sand or 2,000 not taken care of, relatively speaking. I am not trying 
to disparage the educational problem, but, relatively speaking, the 
great problem now confronting us is the question of roads, and, there- 
fore, if my colleagues agree with me, we'll spend most of the day on 
the discussion of roads. If that subject is finished, then we will go into 
other subjects, but I again want to say that should the Navajos or the 
Hopis desire to submit statements on health, education, or any of the 
other items that are included in the bill, they will become a part of the 
minutes of this meeting, even though the presentation may not be made 
in the open session. I say that because all of the men who have come 
here have come at atime of the year that is filled with things to do. 
Members of the Arizona group have to be back for meetings this eve- 
ning that have been scheduled long before this date was selected, and 
I happen to have a meeting myself tonight. So we’ll leave here prob- 
ably about 4: 30 and it is for that reason that most of the time will be 
devoted to the question of roads. 

Senator Goldwater, do you have a statement ? 

Senator Gotpwater. No, sir. 

Congressman Upatt. I do want to say I happily notice the presence 
here of some of these State of Arizona highway officials. 
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Senator Anperson. I’d like to now introduce Commissioners Chris- 
tensen and Quinn and the assistant State engineer, Mr. Brown; also 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Williams, of the New Mexico Highway Commis- 
sion. I am going to ask, Any members of the Utah Highway Com- 
mission arrived yet? 

(Members of the Utah Highway Commission had not arrived ‘at 
this point in the proceedings. 

Senator Anperson. There being no other statements by any mem- 
bers of the committee, I think we should start with the statement b 
the Navajo Tribal Council with reference to this road problem. 
see I have been handed a statement by Paul Jones. Who is going to 
present this statement ? 

Mr. J. Maurtce McCase. I will present the statement 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Anderson, I’d like to state that Mr. Jones 
is expected here and may be here momentarily, but in his absence I 
will present and read his statement which he has prepared and sug~ 
gested for presentation to the committee. 

Senator Anperson. Ahead of that, I will put in the record the wire 
from Senator Bible expressing his regret that he would not be here: 

(The telegram from Senator Bible, exhibit C, will be found in the 
appendix on p. 50.) —_ 

Renate GotpwaTer. Before you get started, I’d like to say that 
Senator Hayden had to go back te Washington, and wants to,;extend 
his best wishes to you and to the group here and to tell all of you he 
will help in any way he can. a) 

Senator Anperson, I’ll just add that the “way he can” is pretty 
important to all of.us. He is now head of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. Carl Hayden is very interested in this program. I 
am very happy to have that expression from Senator Goldwater as to 
Senator Hayden’s interest in this meeting. Maurice, will you proceed? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL JONES, CHAIRMAN, NAVAJO TRIBAL COUN- 
CIL, PRESENTED BY J. MAURICE McCABE, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, NAVAJO TRIBE 


Mr. McCass (reading Mr. Jones’ statement) : 


Honorable members of the committee, first, let me welcome you to the Navajo 
eountry and thank you for coming: here at.considerable inconvenience to your- 
selves in the middle of winter to listen to our comments and-help us with our 
problems. 

Senator Anderson has informed me that the principal subject of this meeting 
is to be roads, thus saving me the embarrassment of deliberately choosing this 
sore subject. The most conspicuous failure under the Navajo-Hopi long-range 
rehabilitation program is roads. Due largely to inflation and factors which were 
not foreseen in the Krug report of 1947, on which the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation 
Act of April 19, 1950, was based, the long-range program has not wholly succeeded 
in any of its 14 points. Fortunately, oil and uranium and national prosperity 
have made up for some of thé deficiencies in the program; but there is no’substi- 
tute for roads. 

Let me tell you of an unfortunate incident which occurred last October 25 bi 
the Leupp Boarding School, which illustrates what I mean: At 10:80 in t 
morning there were 26 girls confined, unattended, in a dormitory at the Leupp 
Boarding School. Three of these girls, aged 8 and 9, pulled a little 5-year-old 
girl out of bed, beat, slapped, and kicked her, knocked her to the floor, and 
jumped on her. As a result she died. The progress as well as the deficiencies 
of the Navajo rehabilitation program are illustrated by this tragic incident. |‘ ' 
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(At this pom in the proceedings Mr. Paul Jones, chairman of the 
Navajo Tribal Council, entered the room.) 

Senator ANDERSON. Stop right there. I want to introduce the 
chairman of the Navajo Tribal Council, Paul Jones. I assume the 
audience knew that Maurice McCabe, executive secretar y, Was read- 
ing the report. 

Mr. McCase (reading) : 


First, the girls were overcrowded in a makeshift, firetrap dormitory. The 

girls were in the dormitory at 10:30 in the morning, because they were all in- 
fected with flu. If there had been a school infirmary, with a nurse in attend- 
ance, the incident would never have happened. Perhaps if the dormitory had 
been adequate and the girls’ nerves had not been strained by confinement in 
unpleasant surroundings, the incident would not have happened. If a round-the- 
clock dormitory attendant had been available, the incident would not have hap- 
pened. I am not criticizing anyone in the Bureau of Indian Affairs because of 
this horrible incident. The staff at Leupp were working night and day during 
the fiu epidemic, and the dormitory matron had stepped out only to go te the 
post office when the beating occurred. The children were all in school only 
through the faithfulness of Congress in providing funds for education in fulfill- 
ment of the treaty of 1868 and the zeal and foresight of Commissioner Emmons, 
who organized the Navajo education program on an emergency crash basis after 
he took office. There were no funds then‘and are not now for adequate facili- 
ties, but rather than let children grow up illiterate, the Bureau, under his 
leadership, has made use of whatever facilities could be made do, including 
the, Leupp School, which is a former Japanese prison camp. 
._ Now, how does this fit into the subject of roads? Here is how it fits in: Five- 
year-old children should not be in boarding schools at all. The little 5-year-old 
who was killed was in boarding school because our reservation roads are so bad 
that it is impossible to send buses out on them to bring children in to day 
schools. Little children of even 8 or 9 years old should live at home with their 
parents. This is true of Indian children, just the same as of white children. 
This, however, is impossible without day schools, and day schools are impossible 
without passable bus roads. 

School domitories, which are expensive even when they consist of reconverted 
prisons, would be unnecessary if we had good roads. All the expensive round- 
the-clock supervision of schoolchildren, which the Bureau must now provide, 
would be unnecessary if we had good ro ads. 

As a result of the lack of roads, recent Navajo educational progress, which 
aftér 90 years has finally fulfilled the treaty guaranty of a seat in school for 
every Navajo child, is now imperiled. Navajo parents are understandably hesi- 
tant to send their little children away from home if they are to be beaten or 
killed. 

Now, referring to the map here, the roads shown in cross hatching will be com- 
pleted to Bureau of Indian Affairs standards by the end of the present fiscal 
year. It is really a pathetic showing after 7% years under the Rehabilitation 
Aet. Actually, the situation is even worse than the map indicates. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs standards are county-road standards. Twenty-eight miles of 
Route 3 here will not even be paved, and yet are considered complete by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


Route 3 is the route from Highway 666, north of Gallup, here, 
on into Tuba City, in Arizona [indicating]. 


. The stretch from St. Michaels to Top of the Mountain, which was paved in 
1955, was completely worn out by 1956 and had to be repaved. The stretch 
from Top of the Mountain into Ganado is already nearly worn out. Route 3 
will not be adequate for its anticipated traffic of approximately 2,000 vehicles 
a, day .until it is brought up to State primary or at least secondary standards. 
Much or most of the money spent to date on this road has been wasted, because 
of the county-type paving which wears out almost as soon as it is laid. 

The statement has been made that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is prohibited 
by law from building roads up te State standards. This is not true, but it is 
true that in fiscal year 1957 the Bureau of Indian Affairs received only $10 mil- 
lion for, road work on all Indian reservations in the United States, contrasting 
with an appropriation the same year of $22,560,000 for Federal aid to highways 
in Rhode Island, a State with only a fraction of the area of our Navajo Indian 
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Reservation alone. This year the overall Bureau of Indian Affairs roails‘appro- 
priation is $12 million, While we disagree with the Bureau’s interpretation‘ of 
the law, we can hardly blame them for net building State-type highways with 
the small funds they have available. 

Section 1 of the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act authorized $20 million ‘to 
be appropriated for roads and trails on the Navajo-and Hopi Reservations and 
provided that this money was to be in addition to moneys appropriated pursvant 
to other authorizations in effect. None of this $20 million of special money 
has ever been appropriated. All road construction by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs on the Navajo Reservation has come out of regular appropriations 
authorized by the act of May 26, 1928. 

Still, I am not blaming Congress for the wretched condition of our roads, 
Congress under the various Federal-aid acts, including the Highway Act of 
1956, has made far more than $20 million available for highway construction 
on our reservation. There is no reason why money granted to the State. of 
Arizona cannot be spent on highways On the Navajo Reservation. Utah and 
New Mexico have spent Federal-aid money on roads on our reservation, 


And the great State of Colorado. The Navajo Reservation stands 
but a few acres in the State of Colorado, but they have indicated 
their willingness to proceed with the paving and construction of this 
road from 666 to the Utah State line. While that road does not trans- 
verse our reservation it does go into Indian land on the Ute Indian 
Reservation. 


/ 


Looking here at the map, you see that Utah has constructed Route 47 through 
the Navajo Indian Reservation to the Arizona State line. 


Route 47 is this route from Monticello and Blanding down to the 
Arizona line at Monument Valley. 


This represents foresight and good sense on the part of the State of Utah, 
and we are grateful for this. The State of New Mexico has done even more 
You see here this tangent of Route 1 from Shiprock to the Arizona State line. 


Here is Shiprock [indicating on map]. This is the road I am 
referring to—the road indicated by cross hatching on the map. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs expended their usual $20,000 a mile on this 
strip, putting in the base course; and then the State of New Mexico finished the 
road to State highway standards and has assumed responsibility for mainte- 
nance. This road here [indicating] from Route 66 up to Crownpoint has beer 
taken over completely by the State of New Mexico and removed from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs roads system. The State hopes to pave this withift 
a year or two and maintain thereafter. 

When we go to fixing the blame for bad roads on the Navajo Indian Res. 
ervation the largest share of that blame falls squarely on the State of Arizona. 

When we Indians ask for State aid of any kind, the inevitable answer is, 
Indian land is tax exempt and therefore the State has no responsibility to 
Indians. This is a phony argument. We have no exemption from gasoline 
and automobile taxes; we pay them the same as everybody else. 

There is a reason for the neglect of our roads by the State of Arizona. That 
is the fact that Arizona literacy laws prevent 80 percent of our adults from 
voting in Arizona elections. If you look at a map of the State of Arizona, it 
looks like a spiderweb. With 1 or 2 exceptions, all the roads lead in and out 
of Phoenix. That is where the votes are. We have. met and pleaded with the 
Arizona Highway Commission and we have gotten nowhere. We do not have 
enough votes to put political pressure on them. Here is where Congréss can 
help us. You can and should cut off matching funds to Arizona under the 
Highway Acts until Arizona consents to. assume a reasonable share of responsi- 
bility for roads on the Navajo Indian Reservation. This is the only way that 
we will ever get the State to pay back the moneys we have paid them in gaso- 
line and automobile taxes. 

Of course, I am not implying that the State of Arizona should take overall 
roadbuilding on the Navajo Indian Reservation. The State does have heavy 
commitments elsewhere and we would be quite content if they would assume 
their responsibility with regard to Routes 1 and 3. They also should do some 
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thing about north-south roads from Route 3 to Chambers, Winslow, and Hol- 
brook. 


‘Those are these roads [indicating]. They lead south from our 
Navajo Route 3. 


"There remain, however, many access roads and sehool-bus routes which we can 
hardly expect the State to construct and which we hope Congress will provide 
sufficient funds for so that the Bureau of Indian Affairs can work on these at an 
accelerated rate. 

I ‘am coming now to a question which may be on your minds. You all know 
that the Navajo Tribe received about $33 million in oil bonuses last year, and 
you May wonder why I have the nerve to appear before you in view of this fact 
and ask for additional Federal funds. Well, we are using our Navajo funds to 
replace Federal and State programs on the Navajo Reservation. Our council 
has recently appropriated $1 million for an emergency public works program, 
most of which will be spent for really emergency repairs of roads and bridges. 
However, to bring our roads up to proper standards, it will require construction 
of some 2,500 miles of improved roadways at $40,000 a mile, for a total of $100 
million. Obviously, we do not have that much money. 

But why should we spend our money on roads at all? We already pay all the 
gasoline and automobile taxes non-Indians do. Where the State and Federal 
Governments tax us on the same basis as other citizens, they should render 
service on the same basis. We feel we should use our tribal funds only for 
higher education, as we are doing; for police protection, as we are doing; for 
water development, as we are doing; and for other things we are not taxed for. 

Now I must point to another failure under the rehabilitation program. Sec- 
tion 3 of the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act provides that Navajo and Hopi 
Indians shall be given, whenever practicable, preference in employment on all 
projects carried out under the act, and to the fullest extent possible shall receive 
on-the-job training to enable them to become qualified for more skilled employ- 
ment. Until 1954, this law was obeyed. Some 260 Navajos, including non- 
English-speaking Navajos, were trained in operating road equipment. Non- 
indians were employed in road work only in the few jobs qualified Navajos could 
not be found to fill. 

.Then, in 1954, as a matter of administrative policy, the force account system 
of roadbuilding was abandoned, and roadbuilding went over to the contract 
system. As a result, not only was on-the-job training abandoned completely, 
but. Navajo preference was not enforced. Qualified Navajo road workers now 
sit jobless while contractors import outsiders from Phoenix and Flagstaff. 

The only solution to this problem is to go back to the force-account system of 
readbuilding. The contract system necessarily and inevitably violates the will 
of Congress expressed in section 3 of the Rehabilitation Act. It should be 


abandoned immediately. 

We have here the chairman of the resources committee of the Navajo 
Tribal Council who will present a more detailed dollars-and-cents 
report on the road situation. Also present are the chairmen of the 
health and education committees of the Navajo Council, who have 
written reports on how the lack of roads impedes progress in other 
fields of Navajo development. With your permission they will only 
summarize their reports orally and submit the written copies for your 
record. Everyone in this room, of course, is available to answer your 
questions. 

. Thank you very much, Senators and Congressmen, for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you and to discuss this vital subject of Navajo 
Indian Reservation roads. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Jones and Mr. McCabe. I 
felt a little self-conscious as this was being read, because I extended 
an invitation to the Arizona highway people to be here, and I make it 
‘practice in my own home not to speak harshly to guests during the 
course of the proceedings, so I am sure my good friend Paul Jones 
will agree that this is a meeting to try to bring the minds of people 
together and not to drive them apart. Iam sure he meant it that way. 
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So we'll allow our good friends from Arizona to speak as they want to 
about the situation that anes them. I have talked to enough of 
the officials of Arizona to know that they are as interested in the 
Navajos as any of the rest of us, and I am sure it will be apparent as 
we go along. I think it would be well to go along with the statement 
that was prepared—if you don’t mind my modifying your statement 
a little bit—I think I’ll stick to my original announcement that when 
we come to the other papers, summarize them and submit them later, 
because this is primarily a roads meeting and I hope we can keep it 
that way. 

Who will present the paper on the road situation? I do want 
it understood that the members of the committee may have comments 
as we go along, and I think it might be well before we start to ask if 
there are any questions. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Paul, or Maurice, either one—on page 7 of your 
report you mention routes 1 and 3 and also you mention north and 
south roads from 3 to connect with Chambers, Winslow, and Holbrook. 
Now do you have any priority that you’d apply on these roads? 

Mr. Jonzs. I believe that the work is not without our consent as far 
as priority is concerned. The good people from Winslow have indi- 
cated they are anxious on that—from Winslow—one also from Cham- 
bers. I think some work—to a great extent paving—has already been 
done. Also, from Holbrook north and runs into the reservation. I 
understand that is practically complete, but the Chambers road into 
the reservation has not been started. At least, only some work has 
been done up to the reservation, and that same is true with the 
Winslow road. However, access for right-of-way has been granted 
by the tribe to go into the Navajo Reservation, going as far as Hol- 
brook. Actually, no work has been done. Anyway, with the work 
that has started we are not in any way objecting to—or which one 
should be first and which should be second. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. What I was getting at—I know there was a 
general agreement for the need of these access roads, but what is the 
priority that you placed—the relationship to 1 and 3. Which should 
be completed first ? 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Hatathli has that on his program. Would you get 
that out ? 


Mr. Hartarnii (member of the advisory committee, Navajo Tribe). 
Do you mind if I go ahead? 

Senator Anprerson. If you don’t answer in the statement as to 
priority, what we would like to know and what I would like to know 
is where do you want emphasis put? On any one place—Route 3 or 
Route 1, the road to Holbrook or Chambers, or do you want to have 
it spread over the reservation and have patches finished and others 
that are not? Are you seeking a connected system of highways or are 
you working on an unconnected plan ? 

Ceci, Brown (district State engineer of Arizona). Could T have 
a copy of your speech ? 

(A copy of Mr. Hatathli’s statement was handed to Mr. Brown and 
members of the Arizona Highway Commission and New Mexico High- 
way Commission, respectively. ) 

Senator Anperson. Let me say that there are additional copies up 
here if people want copies. When we adjourn this noon, perhaps you 
can come up and get copies of other statements that you desire. 
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STATEMENT OF NED HATATHLI, MEMBER OF THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Harari. Mr. Chairman, Honorable Senators, Congressmen, 
and friends, the transportation situation on the Navajo Reservation 
today is still primitive in spite of the glowing promises of the long- 
range program. 

It is clear that the success of any program for the development of 
resources on the Navajo, development of an adequate education pro- 
gram, health facilities, and administration of this area depends upon 
an adequate highway system. 

Navajoland, larger than the State of West Virginia, remains in the 
Dark Ages as far as roads are concerned. The reservation heartland, 
now pulsating with tremendous industrial development, is as far from 
Arizona urban centers as if it were in Afghanistan. 

A cold war is being waged with Arizona highway authorities who 
apparently lack the vision to bring our isolated reservation into the 
State highway system. This lack of foresight stands as a barrier 
between Arizona market centers and one of the biggest industrial 
developments in the Nation. 

Molders of public opinion in Arizona need to know us better, to grasp 
the full significance of the tremendous potential here which lies un- 
tapped. It is a well-known fact that Arizona’s first governor, George 
W. P. Hunt, Governor John C. Phillips and Governor B. B. Moeur 
never stepped foot on the Navajo Reservation. This illustrates the 
abysmal ignorance of our geography which has colored the thinking 
of Arizona leaders for decades. 

Weare convinced that if the Navajo people formed a strong political 
entity, our tortuous highways, in many cases, mere trails, would long 
since have been improved to State standards. It is a lamentable fact 
that the ballot box builds highways. 

The Navajo people have graduated from the horse and wagon age 
to the automobile and pickup. It is almost a novelty today to see a 
Navajo wagon. It is estimated that the cost of travel by automobile 
over the existing reservation roads is more than three times greater 
than that on improved public roads, 

What is the record of road improvement here? The long-range 
program provided for the construction of 636 miles of primary and 
633 of secondary roads. The Long Range Act authorized the appro- 
priation of $20 million for these roads. 

During the fiscal years 1951 to 1958, inclusive, $14,239,781 has been 
made available. Of this amount $3,255,743 was allotted to the Hopi 
Reservation. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs reports 371 miles of construction 
which includes 94 miles on the Hopi Reservation; 132.5 miles of road- 
way have bituminous surfacing on the Navajo. The long-range pro- 
gram envisioned 1,269 miles of road improvement. A little more than 
one-fourth of the job has been done. 

Not one dime of road money has been appropriated under the Long 
Range Act. Funds for road construction have come from contract 
authorizations contained in Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 
1956. Prior to 1955, such funds came from authorizations and ap- 
propriations for Bureau of Indian Affairs roads. The $14,239,781 
which has been allocated during the past 7 years has been used largely 
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to construct the portion of route 3, Window Roek to Tuba City and 
route 6, the Hopi Reservation access road, Holbrook to Keams Canyon, 
from the southern boundary of the Navajo Reservation to the junc- 
tion of route 3 near Jeddito. We are advised that these two roads 
will be complete when work presently under contract on route 3 is 
finished. 

Senator Anperson. Could I stop you there and ask you if you 
could explain that first sentence in the last paragraph—*‘Not one 
dime of road money has been appropriated under the Long Range 
Act.” Is that true of long-range soil conservation? Have you had 
2 separate appropriation for that ¢ 

Mr. Harari. There is a separate appropriation for the soil con- 
servation. 

Senator Anperson. It is not in the general appropriation bill? 

Mr. Hararutt. It is in the long-range appropriation; yes. The 
$10 million is included in the long range. 

Senator Anperson. And the difference on the other items in the 
bill ? 

Mr. Haratuut. There is $25 million for educational facilities. 

Senator Anperson. Have you had a special appropriation on the 
long range for educational facilities or has it gone through the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs ? 

Mr. Haratuit. It has gone through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Senator Anperson. What is the difference between it and educa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hararuut. In the roads appropriation we understood that this 
was Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 1956 which have been 
charged against the Long Range Act, but still it is not appropriated 
out of the $20 million that was in the Long Range Act. 

Senator Anperson. I don’t think that is right. Mr. Head, how 
about that ? 

Mr. Heap (area director). All of these moneys are appropriated 
under the regular appropriation. 

Senator Anperson. I think that is true. I just wanted that in the 
record. After all, I am one of the individuals that authored this 
act and pushed it and worked hard. We did put Senator O’Mahoney’s 
name at the top of the list, because the chairman’s name should be 
at the top, but I had a lot to do with it, and I am very interested 
in this program. It was not contemplated that if we appropriated 
$20 million for roads and highways that you couldn’t say that a 
general appropriation in the ‘Bureau to spend the money was not 
in fulfillment of the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act. 

Mr. McCanr. Senator Anderson, I'd like to point out that when 
we requested the department heads of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to be present it was so they might assist in answering some of the 
questions. 

Senator Anperson. I am only saying, Mr. McCabe, that I am just 
as interested as you are in getting this road program underway. I 
don’t use the roads as much as you do, but I am just as interested as 
you are. If we need to have additional authorization, then that is a 
matter that Senator Goldwater and Congressman Rhodes and Con- 
gressman Udall will help you on. If we have to put more money into 
this pocket we can do so if there is a way of getting it done in regular 

99086—58—— 3 
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appropriations, but I am only trying to say that I don’t believe there 
should be criticism for the fact that there hasn’t been a direct appro- 
ple ea for roads unless you are also willing to say there ought to 

criticism because there hasn’t been an appropriation for education. 
You do admit that the educational program has moved forward. Mr. 
Jones statement so said. It isin the same category entirely as the roads 
program. 

Congressman Ruopes. I think the congressional history, legislative 
history for the crash education program would show the authoriza- 
tion for the money expended was the long-range Navajo-Hopi Re- 
habilition Act. As I recall, we were having difficulty at the time in 
finding authorization and we did get authorization through the House 
and Senate. 

Senator Anprerson. These people aren’t against specific authoriza- 
tions by law. What I am trying to say is we are trying to handle all 
this money in exactly the same fashion. It really isn’t the fact that 
they haven’t had direct appropriations. It is that those appropria- 
tions haven’t been sufficient due to the industrial development on the 
reservation, due to the higher cost of road construction and a lot of 
other things. It is extremely important that we get you more money. 
The money isn’t adequate. We thought it was at the time, but we 
have a six-time increase in construction costs since the bill was under 
contemplation, and I imagine that road contracts have gone up very, 
very heavily, and I am only saying I don’t believe it was because we 
didn’t pass direct ap —— ations. ‘That is all. 

Mr. Hararuut. The Navajo Tribe, at the outset of the development 
program, established priorities as follows: 

First priority: Route 7, junction with Route 3 near Window Rock 
to Fort Defiance. This is the heaviest traveled section of road on 
the Navajo Reservation. The traflic count on this section exceeds 1,300 
vehicles per day, a large percentage of which consists of heavily 
loaded trucks. 

For economy reasons, the road from St. Michaels to Hunters Point 
was built at the same time while the construction unit was in the 
vicinity. 

Second priority : Route 3, U.S. Highway 666 through Window Rock, 
Ganado, Keams Canyon to Tuba City. Upon completion of fiscal 
year 1958 construction program this route will be complete. One 
section in the Tuba City area was constructed to a gravel surfaced 
standard in 1952. This section will soon require installation of an 
oil mat. Installation of this oi] mat is planned at an early date. 

Third priority: Route 1, U. S. Highway 89 through Tuba City, 
Kayenta, Dennehotso, to U. S. Highway 666 near Shiprock. The 
section from U. S. Highway 89 to junction with Route 3 at Tuba City 
has been completed through the oil surfacing stage. The section from 
U.S. Highway 666 to the Arizona-New Mexico State line was built 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs through the base course stage and 
turned over to the State of New Mexico for oiling and future mainte- 
nance. Some betterment work was done from Tuba City to Kayenta 
consisting primarily of replacing some substandard drainage struc- 
ture with adequate structures and some minor realinement. The re- 
mainder of the route, approximately 165 miles, is unimproved. 

Fourth priority: Route 8, U. S. Highway 66 at Chambers through 
Ganado, Chinle to route 1 near Kayenta or Dennehotso;: Route S18, 
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Route 1 near Kayenta to join Utah State Highway 47 at the Arizona- 
Utah State line. This is the main north-south road through the cen- 
ter of the reservation. The road serves large concentrations of Nav- 
ajos, many schools, the Many Farms irrigation project, many trading 
posts. Ganado Mission and other installations. Route 518, while not 
exactly an extension of Route 8 can logically be considered an exten- 
sion of Route 8. Navajo Agency’s Road, Construction funds for at 
least 5 years will be required at the present rate of allotments. 

Fifth priority : Route 14, United States Highway 66 to Crownpoint. 
At the request of the Division office of the Bureau of Public Roads 
in Santa Fe, this road was removed from the Navajo Reservation road 
plan and turned over to the State of New Mexico for construction 
and maintenance. The road for the entire distance from U. 5. 66 
to Mexico Highway 44 has been added to the Federal aid secondary 
system and is now the responsibility of the New Mexico State high- 
way department. 

Senator GoLpwaTerR. Would you allow me to ask you a question ¢ 
Is that entirely off the reservation ¢ 

Mr. Hararuu. That goes through Indian allotment. Most of it 
goes through. 

Senator Anprrson. It is not of itself on the reservation ? 

Mr. Hararnu. It goes through Indian allotment and United States 
purchase plans. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs funds are not eligible for roads on the 
Federal aid system. 

Routes 1, 3, 5, and 14 form the primary road system required on 
the Navajo Reservation. When this system is complete, feeder roads 
to centers of population, schools, hospitals, and so forth, will be con- 
structed from these roads. Dependable ground transportation will 
then be possible under all weather conditions. 

There are several concentrations of population where there are 
schools, clinics, trading posts, various Bureau of Indian Affairs instal- 
lations, and so forth, which become isolated during adverse weather. 
For example, Route 4 from Chinle to Pinon, served by this road, are 
Low Mountain, Cottonwood, Tachee, Smoke Signal, Blue Gap, and 
Wluippoorwill schools, and the large schoo] at Pmon. With the large 
population indicated by the schools and trading posts, it is vital that 
dependable access be provided. The same condition exists at the 
Lukachukai, Round Reck, Rock Point area. These are examples of 
the types of location which must be served as soon as the primary 
system is complete. 

Glen Canyon Dam, now under construction on the reservation, will 
create a lake recreation area second to none in the world for natural 
beauty, with a shoreline more than 120 miles in length. The great 
body of water will reach to the border of Monument Valley, already 
one of the world’s wonders. 

The Navajo Tribal Parks Commission was created to help develop 
such recreation areas. Roads become a vital factor in this develop- 
ment. It is the hope of the Navajo Tribe that new long-range road 
planning will include good access roads to this newest of America’s 
playgrounds. 

It is one thing to build roads and quite another to keep them main- 
tained and usable. The Bureau of Indian Affairs was allocated $30,- 
000 this fiscal year for the maintenance of 2,275 miles of roadway. 
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This amount of maintenance money is insufficient. By standards of 
off-reservation county roads, it does not begin to do the job. We wit- 
ness every day as we travel our reservation, great stretches of road 
that have not seen a grader in more than a year. We ask that adequate 
funds be allocated to maintain the roads we have. 

No consideration has been given to mountain roads and trails 
maintenance and construction under the roads requests for funds ap- 
plicable under provisions of the long-range act. 

It is our urgent request that consideration be extended to the re- 
construction and maintenance of approximately 300 miles of mountain 
roads and trails constructed under the old CCC program and on 
which little or no maintenance has ever been received from the branch 
of roads. Forestry is presently expending regularly appropriated 
funds for minimum and inadequate maintenance. There are hun- 
dreds of Navajo families living within the Chuska Mountain area 
who are in dire need of road betterment to their summer homes. 
Forestry fire-protection requirements also urge the need for better- 
ment of these truck trails. Preliminary estimate for work to be 
done by the branch of forestry would involve $1,500 per mile, or 
$450,000. 

Several factors are involved in the lagging road-development pro- 
gram on the reservation. It is obvious that since the inauguration 
of the program 7 years ago highway development has not kept pace 
with the reservation requirements. Road-construction costs have 
doubled and traffic throughout the reservation far exceeds the est1- 
mates of the Krug report planners. It now costs $40,000 to build a 
mile of substantial roadway. When the Krug report was written the 
estimate was $20,000 per mile. 

It was impossible to foresee in 1950 the tremendous burst of re- 
sources development which has occurred in subsequent years. 
Navajo oil and uranium now assume an important position in our 
country’s economy and are certainly important to its defense. Thus, 
the inadequacies of our roads appears even more incongruous than 
ever—chiefly tracks through the shifting sands and unbridged arroyos 
in an area bulging with minerals, coal, oil, § gas, and timber. 

At the end of 7 long years, our top-priority road from Window Kock 
to Tuba City remains incompleted and much of the early construction 
is already inadequate. With the exception of a few bridges now pro- 
gramed for 1958, no construction is contemplated on Route 1 which 
lies in Arizona, 

Some agreement must be reached regarding the responsibility of 
Arizona for sharing construction costs and maintenance of this im- 
portant artery. Arizona Highway Commission has been unwilling to 
work out a program similar to that of New Mexico and Utah—Utah 
has made full contribution—where costs of construction are shared by 
the Bureau and the State, and maintenance becomes a State respon- 
sibility once the road is brought up to standard. 

We have made representations to the Arizona Highway Commission 
on this matter. We have pointed out that Arizona collects more than 
$250,000 per year in State gasoline taxes on the reservation and from 
Navajo Indians. Moreover, taxes on personal property located in the 
Navajo Reservation in Apache County amounted to almost $100,000 
last year, an amount which is more than one-half the entire tax income 
of that county. We have not been able to obtain any estimates of 
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severance taxes up to this time. However, it is only reasonable that 
Arizona’s tax revenue from the reservation will be tremendous as our 
resources are developed. For this reason, it seems to us entirely fair 
that Arizona should share the cost of providing roads to make the ex- 
ploitation of these resources possible. 

Nevertheless, action is imperative if we are to develop Route 1. 
Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico have all expressed interest in the 
development of the Four Corners area. More than that, they are will- 
ing to cooperate with the Navajo Tribe and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs by sharing the costs of building roads. We believe Arizona 
should do the same. We hope that you will do everything possible to 
bring congressional pressures to bear on Arizona through the Bureau 
of Public Roads so that we may achieve the same progress in that 
State as in the others. 

Mr. CurisTeENsEN (Arizona Highway Commission). I’d like to be 
a little on the defense in there. Isn’t it a fact that the Arizona High- 
way Commission passed a resolution along with Colorado and New 
Mexico to help in constructing Route 1 ¢ isn't it a fact that it is on 
your files? 

Mr. McCase (executive secretary, Navajo Tribe). That is correct. 
I believe in April of this year, at a meeting held in Flagstaff. 

Mr. Curistensen. And I think those resolutions were also sent to 
the congressional delegates of all four States. The reason I didn’t 
bring Utah into the picture, in Chicago last week, Mr. Armstrong said 
he was unable to find the resolutions which Utah passed, the same as 
was passed by the other States, so I can’t definitely say they passed 
one. We had word only that they did, but Arizona has passed the 
resolution and have agreed to do everything they can with the other 
four States on Route 1. There is some discussion when they come out 
of Colorado and Utah and San Juan as to just where that road is 
going to hit in Arizona. We are not positive. 

Senator Anprrson. I think if a note is made in the minutes at this 
point that the resolutions from those highway departments that have 
passed resolutions, possibly all four of them be incorporated in the 
minutes following this paper so that it will show the official action of 
the States of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah, if Utah has 
passed that resolution. 

(The resolutions of Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado referred 
to, exhibit E, will be found in the appendix on p. 51.) 

Mr. Hararnut, The Long-Range Act provides that Navajos shall 
have employment preference. One of the goals of the preference 
clause was the training of Navajo craftsmen and skilled labor. 

For a time this provision was observed. Up to 1954 we had on-the- 
job training which gave Navajo young men an opportunity to learn 
the operation of construction equipment and other skills. At one time 
260 Navajos were receiving this valuable training. Suddenly this 
program was abandoned in favor of contract agreement for road con- 
struction. We were assured that our young men would receive con- 
sideration for jobs. Preference clauses were written in the contracts. 
The promises have not been kept. The contractors will not override 
the union provisions under which they work in order to give jobs to 
Navajos. 

We therefore urge the immediate return to the force-account system 
of construction. We are advised that roads can be built 10 percent 
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cheaper under this system and we know the values that will accrue to 
our workmen. 

We hope that you gentlemen will carry away these vital points 
relative to the highway problem on the Navajo Reservation: 

1. The program envisioned in the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act 
for road development is grossly Inadequate in the light of reservation 
traffic growth, industrial development, and required school-bus routes. 

2. $14,239,781 has built 371 miles of roads in 7 years. 

3. The original program envisioned the need for 1,200 miles of 
improved roads. Our 1957 requirements are for approximately 2,500 
miles of improved roadway. 

4. Construction costs have doubled; so a realistic approach must 
be made to the cost of a future master road plan. 

5. There is overwhelming justification for the completion of the 
Window Rock-Tuba City Road. It must eventually be brought up 
to adequate standards. Route 1 from Tuba City to Shiprock must 
be built. It is essential to all America. Routes 8 and 18, the north- 
south artery from Utah to Chambers, must be given priority. Route 
4 from Chinle to Pinon is a vital link needed now. Route 17 from 
Many Farms to Round Rock; Route 12 from Lukachukai to Rock 
Point and Route 15 from Greasewood to Ganado are essential to 
deliver thousands of people from the mud and sand and to serve an 
expanding school system. 

6. The Navajo Tribe is cognizant of the immediate need for a high- 
way system in the industrial Four-Corners area. We recommend 
that funds allotted to Route 8 from Chinle north be used in coopera- 
tion with funds from other sources to build an adequate industrial 
highway system there. 

7. The Krug report recommended the construction of 22 airstrips 
on the reservation. Emergency air transportation is used almost daily 
by the Public Health Service to save Navajo lives. Makeshift, haz- 
ardous airstrips have been scratched with inadequate funds from the 
1955 Bureau of Indian Affairs roads, construction program. Suffi- 
cient funds should be allotted specifically for the construction of 
an adequate all-weather airport system. 

It must be concluded, after an examination of a roadmap of the 
Navajo Reservation, that the rehabilitation program has missed 
the mark in road construction. We remain a vast isolated, area of 
sunken roadways which become ditches during the rainy season, 
sand traps during dry weather, and choked with snowdrifts during 
the winter. 

In this age of advancement it is not uncommon to see a Navajo 
family, with picks and shovels, clearing passage in the sand, mud, 
or snow for a school bus to travel from their hogans to a school. 
This, we believe, should not be. 

Senator Anprerson. Are there any questions by members of the 
delegation ? ; 

“Congressman Unart. I’d like to say this, Senator. Of course this 
meeting today grows out of a suggestion Senator Anderson made 
Senator Goldwater and I took him up on it at the Navajo Fair. 

Senator Anperson. Do I understand that the representatives of the 

Colorado Highway Commission are now here? 
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(At this point in the proceedings Mr. James Casey, district engi- 
neer, highway department, Colorado, was introduced by the chair- 
man). 

Congressman Upauyi. And it does seem to me this has been a most 
wise move, because I certainly think the Navajos have good rea- 
son to believe that there has been some buckpassing on the Arizona 
side of the border, and I suppose all of us are po of it, in part, 
because the State people have been saying that it was the responsi- 
bility of Congress, and the congressional people have naturally been 
saying, quite correctly, that there was some State responsibility. I 
think the fact that we are all here today—that we can have more or 
less of a showdown on this issue will be a very healthy thing. I 
think one other thing should be pointed out right at the outset, as far 
as Arizona is concerned. This reservation is frequently compared 
to West Virginia in size, and I suppose 80 to 90 percent of it is in 
Arizona. So the fact that Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah have made 
a nice showing, to my way of thinking, isn’t a particular credit to 
them, because I think if Arizona were in their position they probabl 
would have done the same thing. That doesn’t mean we shouldn’t 
put our heads together today and see what solution we could come 
up with. As a partial defense of Arizona, I wou!d like to nail down 
this one point. From the two statements presented here today you 
people would be quite happy if the State of Arizona simply did 
two things—to take over Routes 1 and 3, and that is the objective 
that you seek at the present time: is that correct? 

Mr. McCase. Congressman Udall, we feel that all funds would 
be applicable if these two main routes were made interstate routes 
or built to the specifications of the Bureau of Public Roads. Then 
we believe that Arizona State funds could be made available on those 
systems there. 

Senator Anperson. Excuse me a moment, Mr. McCabe. Don’t use 
the term “interstate routes,” if you don’t mind, because the Interstate 
System as it has been set up is a specially designated system on which 
90 percent of the money comes from the Federal Government, at 
least, and the mileage is very strictly controlled, and they only had 
a couple of thousand miles to allocate a while ago and none of it got 
into New Mexico. I don’t think any got into Arizona. <A good deal 
got into Colorado, I admit, but we didn’t get a bit m New Mexico 
and there is no hope of putting this on the Interstate System. There- 
fore, let’s use a term that doesn’t involve us in the other programs. 

Mr. McCasre. If those 2 routes were the main routes we feel that 
more funds—Federal aid can be made available to term—whatever 
the term may be—and if those 2 routes were to come about through 
the cooperation of the State of Arizona, the Federal Government will 
be very content, more content if many more road systems can come 
under the construction and maintenance of the State. 

Congressman Upats. I think the correct designation—we'll get 
more information later for this—that Arizona designate them as 
Federal secondary roads. That is a proper designation. They can 
correct me later if I am wrong. I think it is very important that 
you people light on a limited objective that it might be possible to 
achieve, and I want to ask if that is your position—that you’d like to 
see, at a minimum, those two main routes taken over, designated by 
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the State so that they would become eligible for Federal funds; 
that correct? 


Mr. McCase. That is correct. 

Congressman Upauu. I am wondering, too—we’ll hear from our 
Arizona people—and I threw this out as an idea a couple of months 
ago at our meeting, and I want to explore it for a moment. The 
Arizona Highway Department or State people have very great 
demands for roads in our State. We are the fourth or fifth largest 
State in the Union. We are building a lot of roads, and, naturally, 
there is a very intense amount of competition. In fact, you people, 
as you have stated in rather blunt language—and I welcome it because 
I think we need blunt language to really get down to cases today— 
said there has been a feeling that the Navajo country isn’t in the 
State of Arizona, and I think, if we are honest, that that type of 
sentiment has been pretty prevalent in the State in the past. I think 
we are growing out of that particular era in our history. I think 
you are going to see attitudes today that you wouldn’t have seen 5 
or 10 years ago, but. at the same time what it amounts to as far as 
the highway department is concerned is that an area the size of West 
Virginia which heretofore has not been considered as a responsibility 
of the State, that now, at least, a portion of responsibility in that 
area must be assumed. The point I want to make after that long 
preface, however, is that I am wondering, since you people are des- 
perate for roads, if the carrot technique : sometimes isn’t better than 
the stick. I notice, for instance, that Route 1 has 165 miles of road 
that we need to construct. The figures we have mentioned here are 
about $40,000 a mile. In other words, a million dollars would build 
25 miles of road. 

I am not attempting to tell you people what you ought to do. I 
am wondering if it is at all possible as an act of statesmanship, as 
an act of sacrifice, to approach the highway department with a 
proposition that maybe you people would put up, say, a half million 
dollars or a million dollars from your hard-earned money from oil 
royalties or these other sources, if they would not only match it, but 
say, put up 4 or 5 times as much money as that, so that Arizona would 
then be in a position to say—why, here we have an opportunity to bring 
this whole area—make it accessible for the State of Arizona, and we 
have an offer of participating funds. Maybe we could even get the 
Indian Bureau to put funds in and to break this deadlock that we have 
by some sort of proposition as this. I know you can’t give me a definite 
answer. You have to put it through your tribal council. I would like 
to have the attitude of the tribe which, perhaps, Paul Jones could 
express. 

Mr. Jones. I have been trying to sell the idea to our southern 
Arizona population, this idea which you have mentioned that we, too, 
exist and live and should be considered as part of the citizens of 
Arizona. My recent approach directed in Phoenix a week ago when 
I appeared before the bankers’ convention in Phoenix—and I hope 
most of you have received a copy of that statement—the ignoring of 
us northern people and the concentrating on Tucson and Phoenix. 
I have made that quite strong because we feel that we are not con- 
sidered in some of the things in which you carry on your connections 
with Tucson and Phoenix, due to favorable weather this time of the 
year which may have been a contributing factor. But the fact re- 
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mains that I have been doing that for quite some time. Before 
comme to your comment, Congressman Udall, I want to make men- 
tion of a statement on page 11. First of all, that we were quite 
depressed when our on- thejob training was thrown out, when the 
Government wanted to get out of the business and turn the work over 
to private contractors from outside of the Government. And this 
threw our men from the training program, and we had very few, if 
any, receive credit for the training time they spent on roadbuilding. 
Then with the changes coming on again, modern ways of building 
roads deprive our Navajos to a certain extent to take part in the 
building of these highways, and we, too, lately are confronted with 
the same thing. We lack the skill. Everything in building, be it a 
dam or a road, machinery does the work and you have to be skilled to 
operate that and do the job. That is where we fall behind, and that is 
why we were unhappy, because we were supposed to receive some 
training that our Bureau of Indian Affairs has worked out, and we 
went along with it, grabbed ahold of it and all of a sudden the rug 
was thrown out from under us. Contractors, because of the lack of 
our skills, so they say, permit the contractor from Texas or other 
States to come in here and import the workmen to do the job, so we 

stand by and look and we feel bad about that. That is all because 
the Government wants to get out of the business, but some efforts 
along that. line should be made to correct that. 

Congressman Upati. Let me state my own personal position on 
that: I am in substantial agreement with the position taken by the 
tribal officials. Of course, this decision was not a congressional de- 
cision. It was an administrative one, and all we people on a congres- 
sional committee can do is to express our opinion, our point of view, 
which I am doing publicly. What we think about it can’t do any- 
thing but make a recommendation because it is an administrative 
decision, and I think perhaps the Commissioner or the Secretary’s 
office is the place where that decision could be reversed as far as your 
reservation and other reservations are concerned. 

Mr. Jones. I want to, first of all, express my personal opinion, that 
is the fact the question might be raised—if I can be given reasonable 
assurance—and I have been bringing this out in various meetings in 
Arizona—lI'll be satisfied. My question is: Why doesn’t the State rec- 
ognize that we are paying gasoline taxes, automobile taxes in large 
amounts for which we receive no road work in our part of the country 4 
It is a mystery to me, and for a number of years. Every year the 
amount is growing bigger and bigger. We sort of experimented with 
how much did we pay in a given county—Apache County, where we 
are sitting—and we don’t live in all of that county, but the money that 
was spent in 1 year in the way of taxes taken by the State ran into quite 
a number of thousands of dollars and growing every year, and my 
question to your State people is: Why do they take our money for many 
years and give us nothing for it? 

Well, then, the question might be raised, too, on your other point, 
considering contributing part of our tribal funds to pitch into the 
building of roads. T he same thing is in the way. People might raise 
the question, too, “Why do you pay taxes and then contribute your 
own money?” If a satisfactory answer could be given on that, I'll be 
satisfied, but those are the two questions. 

99086—58——4 
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Senator AnpEerson. Wouldn’t you recognize that if a group of white 
people had owned the oil lands and sold them, leased them, and had re- 
ceived $33 million from royalty that they would have to pay income 
tax on the royalty ¢ Did you pay income tax ? 

Mr. McCase. Well, we haven’t paid any income taxes on the royal- 
ties, but I believe we are providing services to our Navajo people for 
which ordinarily a person would pay income taxes. 

Senator ANprrson. I wouldn’t argue that. This is not a position 
where you can just say, “We are paying our money and getting no help 
from the Government for it.” There are side collateral benefits. The 
Laguna Indians with their uranium will receive probably $12 million 
to $15 million in royalties which they will put into a tribal fund and 
pay no income tax on it. Right next to their land is a rancher, and he 
will pay the Government 50 to 60 percent on every dollar of royalty he 
gets from there in income tax. You will have to approach the situa- 
tion on the basis of the circumstances in which you are, and not what 
might look to be an unfair situation. 

Mr. Jonxs. We do stand on one thi ng: Until the Congress changed— 
states from now on the Indian should pay that—well, 1 don’t think we 

‘an do other. 

Senator Anperson. I don’t either, and I am not suggesting that you 
do. I only say that there are compensating factors as well as detri- 
mental factors that have to be borne in mind when you try to decide 
what is fair and what isn’t. 

Mr. Jones. Maybe we are not contributing enough to various causes, 
but we feel we have to be careful. We are ‘just new in receiving that 
money, haven’t gotten to the point to correctly handle it in a way to 
pues everyone. We are a little cautious about it, holding on to it, 
ut maybe we would be subject to severe criticism if we w ent right off. 

I don’t think the council would hold back contributing for the good 
of our people to build that road. 

Congressman Uparzi. And I am suggesting merely that maybe in 
this field of roads in order to rock this thing off dead center, in order 
to get the Arizona people out on the reservation building roads, maybe 
some of the money might be well spent. Perhaps a million dollars, 
a half-million in that, you would say, “Well, to get this thing started, 
we'll put up some of our own money that is hard come by and that we 
should be spending probably on our people for education or welfare— 
these other things.” And say, “If you will do two things, State of 

Arizona: if you designate this highway so that it will receive 100 
percent Federal-aid funds, designate it as part of the State system,” 

and No. 2: “Will you match the money, say at a 4-to-1 basis, some- 
thing like that, out of the Federal moneys’ —it wouldn’t be State of 
Arizona money, it would be Federal money—‘and at a gain of having 
the highway established as part of the State system, which would he 
irreversible, it w ould be done once and for all, and you would then be 
in a position of having at least accomplished the breaking of this log- 
jam, and you’d have the State out on the reservation building highways 
on an East-West basis. Incidentally, the people, State people, cer- 
tainly can’t say and I know they are not going to say that Arizona 
doesn’t build highways on the Navajo Reservation. You have the 
highway from Lupton into Sanders where there is all State highway 
on the Navajo Reservation. That is what I am suggesting as a states- 
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manlike appreach to the State of Arizona. I know that very prob- 
ably if we dangle a carrot before these people that might be the best. 

Mr. Jonrs. On that, we didn’t enattly dirighs a carrot before the 
State highway commission. But something to that effect was done 
when we offered the Long Range Act money and how much of it would 
be provided on that if they would come forth. We were willing to 
give a certain portion of that highway money if they would help us 
along that line and they didn’t bite. It is my hope that with your 
expression here something would be convincing along those lines that 
could be worked out in a statesmanlike fashion, as you mentioned. But 
IT want to bring out what I ran into, the statement that came to me 
the other day in New York City when the subject was about Navajos. 
One lady piped out: “Those are the oil-wealthy Indians and we no 
longer need to help.” That is a misconception. "When we start dish- 
ing out money for other causes they will ignore us altogether. We'd 
like to be known as people getting into something that is better than 
what they had, which was nothing. But to state what these people 
are saying, “the overall wealthy Navajo Tribe,” we are not that yet. 
We haven't got the money or the amount that will properly provide 
the needs of our 85,000 Navajos. When you divide that into 85,000 
ways you haven’t got much and I hope you will help us to bring the 
correct answer to the misconceptions which we hear daily, which I 
heard in New York just the other day, and with that conception, if 
we'd designate a million dollars to the building of that road I am sure 
that our own people would criticize us severely for that. We are not 
that wealthy but we are willing to contribute in a small way how to 
go about it so that people will say: “As long as he is trying to help 
himself, we will help him.” That is my spirit and where I stand. 
I hope my council will go with me on that. I am pulling on the fact— 
it will never happen in my time—but I am trying to help Arizona and 
New Mexico. I am a member of the Indian affairs commission ap- 
pointed by the governor to bring the Indians’ problem closer to the 
State so the State will understand it. They already understand a 
great deal more—that the Government is trying to withdraw the money 
so the State can absorb us, but the State doesn’t want us yet. I am 
trying to do all I can to help that money matter to come forth. They 
say: “The Government’s got that type of money to bring them in,” 
but it will never happen in my time. 

(At this point in the proceedings, Charles Shumate, assistant chief 
engineer for the State of Colorado, entered the room and was intro- 
duced by the chairman. ) 

Mr. Laurence Davis (assistant general counsel, Navajo Tribe). 
My name is Laurence Davis, assistant general counsel for the Navajo 
Tribe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wanted to 
comment on Mr. Udall’s question about whether it wouldn’t help for 
the tribe to offer some matchmg funds, maybe on a ratio of 1 to 4. 
There is a little history behind that. Maybe the committee is not 
familiar with it. That is, in 1956, I believe it was, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs had available about $20,000 a mile to pave that road. 
Now, at that time, they couldn’t get 

Senator Anperson. When you say “that road” you had better be 
more specific. 

Mr. Davis. That was Route 1. 
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Senator Anperson. All of it? 

Mr. Davis. All of it. It was an amount that would come out to 
about $20,000 a mile. Now the law requires that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’ road plan be approved by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The Bureau of Public Roads would not give aproval to paving this 
road at the rate of $20,000 a mile because such paving would be much 
too light for the traffic load and would wear out. Then, at that time, 
there was an approach made to the State of Arizona to the effect that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs would put $20,000 a mile into the road 
if the State would bring it up to State highway standards and take 
over the maintenance of it. I understand that offer was received, 
and that leads me to believe that the tribe offering to put up a quarter 
of the amount would not get very far. We have the road engineer 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs here, Mr. Harold Johnson, who 
knows the details. 

Senator Anprerson. You do know there was a difference between 
the tribe putting up its own money and the tribe putting up some 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ money. 

Congressman Upanw. Id like to find out more of this $20,000. If 
that money was available and wasn’t used—where was it used? Mr. 
Head, can these people give us some help on that? Is this some spe- 
cial fund ? 

Mr. Haroip Jonnson (area road engineer). I am Harold Johnson, 
area road engineer for the Gallup office, Bureau of Indian Affairs. I 
have a statement in here, Senator, that I’d like to read of the history 
of that thing. There was only one thing that Larry said-—— 

Senator Anperson. Could you insert it in the record and sum- 
marize it? We are getting to lunch time shortly. Condense it as 
much as you can. 

(The statement referred to by Mr. Johnson appears as exhibit N on 
p. 66 of the appendix.) 

Mr. Jounson. In 1955, we were getting pretty well along on the 
construction of Route 3, and we had started in our survey and design 
on Route 1—on the north route. We took a look at the traffic experi- 
enced on Route 1, and we knew the type of road we'd build on Route 
3 would not be adequate. There was a series of bidding between the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Bureau of Roads to see what 
could be done about building a heavier section on Route 1. I am 
really summarizing this. There was a whole series of these negoti- 
ations. New Mexico entered into an agreement with us whereby we 
built the grading in the base course out to the State line from Ship- 
rock. The State of New Mexico then took it over, put it on a Fed- 
eral-aid system, paved it into a United States highway. We ap- 
proached Arizona with the proposition that we would spend $30,000 
a mile on Route 1 in the entire 365 miles if the Arizona State High- 
way Department would then take it over. We didn’t care whether 
they used the State funds, Federal-aid funds or what, and when it 
would be completed to assume the future maintenance. We were told 
at that time that the State had appropriated all their Federal-aid 
funds for years to come, and they would not accept the proposition. 
They then redesigned our road, sent them to the Bureau of Public 
Roads for approv val, and they refused to approve them on the basis 
that they were not adequately designed, and that is the situation. 

Congressman Upaui. Where did these funds come from ? 
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Mr. Jonnson. Regular appropriations. 

Congressman Upatu. In other words, this would have been over 
a period of years. You were willing to plan to make that your main 
project after Route 3 was completed and put your money in there. 
Are you still prepared to go atthe with a similar proposal of that 
kind to make these Arizona highwe ay y people today ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I think Mr. Williams has a letter to the effect that 
the Indian Bureau is not. We have reprogramed to the building 
north-south, and we would not care to reprogram and start back on 
Route 1. 

Congressman Upatu. That bridge has been crossed over, then. That 
is your view of it at the moment. 

Senator Gotpwater. Before you go any further I’d like Congress- 
man Udall to know that there are people i in the southern part of the 
State that know about the Navajo-Arizona road problem. I don’t 
have my stubs with me, but I think I have about $10,000 invested 
in a road that hasn’t received any priority. It happens to lead to my 
trading post that mules of mine use, too. It leads to my trading post 
at Navajo Mountain. I just wanted to tell you that there are south- 
erners in the State that are aware. In the interest of clearing some of 
the questions relative to this situation, I wrote a letter to Roger Ernst, 
who is Assistant Secretary of the Interior, on November 17, , and I re- 
ceived a reply just before I came up. I want to read just a portion 
of it because I think it should be in the record inasmuch as it does 
pertain to what we have been talking about : 

During the past 2 years there have been a number of conferences between 
officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State of Arizona concerning 
the construction of a road from the Four Corners area through Kayenta to Tuba 
City, Ariz. The recent rapid industrial development on the Navajo Reseryva- 
tion has made some of the roads which were on the Indian Bureau system 
eligible for Federal aid by reason of actual and potential traffic volume. in 
line with this, the State of New Mexico has done over the roads from Shiprock 
to Four Corners and from Thoreau to Crownpoint as Federal-aid secondary 
projects. The State of Utah has taken the road from Gonldings to Mexican 
Hat. The State of Arizona was requested to place the Four Coruer, Tuba City 
to U. S. 89 near Cameron Road on the Federal-aid system thereby making it 
eligible for 100-percent Federal aid. No action has been started by the State 
of Arizona— 

I might interject here I haven’t had an opportunity to discuss that 
with the highway commission. It isn’t construed as being critical. 
Merely to point out what the officials have said to me. [Continuing 
to read from letter :] 

No action has been started by the State of Arizona. Indian Bureau officials 
have pointed out that the Bureau road program is limited by authority and the 
amount of funds appropriated to the class of road ordinarily built by counties. 
We are prohibited by our basic authorization act from spending funds on a 
road which is eligible to Federal aid, to States under the Federal act— 

And again, getting away from the letter, I think, Stewart, that 
might have quite a bit of bearing on the answer to your question, and 
to continue with the letter 





There is no possibility of Forest Service or national park funds being ap- 
plied to the Four Corners-Tuba City road as it is completely within the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. It is our opinion that there are two remaining possibili- 
ties for financing the improvement: First, the route could be placed on the 
Federal-aid secondary highway system, making the State of Arizona eligible 
to receive 100 percent Federal aid for construction crossing Indian trust or 
public lands. Second, it could be financed as a public lands highway from 
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authorizations contained in Section 105 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956 or similar future authorizations. The Federal funds in both cases are 
administered by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

I believe what they mean when they refer to the Highway Act of 
1956 is that provision that says that any State having more than 
5 percent of its lands under Federal control would receive 10 percent 
more money for highways with the exception that this would not 
exceed 94 percent in the total, and again I say that it is merely my 
judgment as to what Roger Ernst was referring to. I wanted to get 
that in, Mr. Chairman, because I think it would make an important 
part of the record here, but before I relinquish the floor I would like 
to ask any of my lawyer friends if the Davis-Bacon Act applies to 
force account. 

Congressman Upau. I’m sure it doesn’t. I'd be almost positive. 

Congressman Ruopres. What kind of force account work is that? 
Is that work that is done by the Bureau that would not come under 
contract and employs their own facilities and own labor ? 

Congressman Upauu. Yes. I am sure the Bacon-Davis Act would 
not apply. 

Senator ANprerson. Are yousure? Iam nota lawyer. 

Congressman Ruopes. You are one of the best lawyers without port- 
folio I ever saw in my life. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Clinton, I was just wondering if the Davis- 
Bacon Act doesn’t have a lot of bearing on the fact that the Navajos 
and the Hopis are not. more actively engaged in the road construction 
program as employees, because this act as you recall has been offered 
as an amendment to every road building act, at least since I have been 
there, and I believe it probably precludes any force accounts. 

Senator Anperson. I think that I would want the people who made 
the decision to explain the reason for it. I would only volunteer my 
own opinion that we were getting 371 miles of road for $14 million. 
There were those who believed the force account was extremely ex- 
pensive, and it would be simpler and faster and clearer to do it by 
contract. I think the man who made that administrative decision 
should be here to defend it. I didn’t know it wascoming up. I think 
you will find the man who made the decision based it on the fact that 
if any one of us would build a new house we would not do it force 
account. I would not; and I think most of the highway officials in 
the area do not like their contracts on a force account basis, the reason 
being that there is a desire to have definite knowledge as to what it is 
going to cost. Now, I know that breaks into what was regarded as 
the preference provision of the bill, but you have to take your choice, 
sometimes, between the employment of a couple hundred Navajos or 
an establishment of contract bidding which they hope will get this 
finished at some reasonable time. I don’t mean to be discourteous 
to Mr. Davis in asking if there wasn’t a difference in construction. 
I think Mr. Jones went as far as perhaps he could go in saying that 
the Navajos are perhaps not interested in contributing a million 
dollars toward highways. I think it was a sensible answer. I think 
that the tribe—and I am not speaking for the members—but they 
would certainly debate a long time before they put that money into 
the pot. I am hopeful that out of this day’s deliberations we may 
come out with a decision that either there is going to be some sort of 
a Navajo contribution, which I would greatly doubt under all the 
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circumstances since I do know their need for this money that has 
just started to come to them; and in the failure of that we try to find 
out what might be done to make possible this construction. 

The situation in Arizona is different from the situation in New 
Mexico. There is not quite as much mileage—not nearly as much 
mileage. It may be that we may want to go back to the Congress 
and ask for an amendment to the Highway Act that says in areas 
where there is a long stretch of reservation road—I am not trying 
to phrase it now—that the specifications that. the Highway Depart- 
ment puts on the secondary system be made available for 100 percent 
Federal participation, and that that amount of money shall not be 
charged against the allocation of that State. Under those cireum- 
stances, cooperation with Arizona wouldn’t be too difficult. We have 
a precedent for it. The Navajos recognize that. In the Upper 
Colorado Storage Project is a Navajo Dam, and the Navajo irrigation 
system was made nonreimbursable and if it hadn’t been, Paul, it 
probably would not have been constructed. The Congress didn’t 
worry about it, and we didn’t have any trouble with it on the floor. 
They provided the Navajo Dam and the Navajo irrigation project 
which was going to cost a great many millions of dollars, nonreim- 
bursable as long as the Indians remain in possession of the land. It 
might be in this special area where we are trying to develop natural 
resources that there could be something done to make it possible for 
the State of Arizona to put it on the secondary system and not have 
the construction costs charged against Arizona. Otherwise, appro- 
priate the moneys to that State. If so, if that is the only solution 
to it, then the congressional delegation ought to be advised of it. 
If there is another solution, and Arizona can take its highway money 
and spread it on these two routes, then I think that would be the 
easier way. I noticed in the statement of Mr. Jones which Mr. 
McCabe read, the sentence reading as follows: “28 miles of Route 3 
here will not even be paved and yet are considered complete by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs.” Now, there is nobody in this room who 
would regard this as a finished road. We want pavement these days, 
and we want it wide and satisfactory. Then the sentence: “The 
stretch from St. Michaels to the top of the mountain which was paved 
in 1955, was completely worn out by 1956 and had to be repaved.” 
That is a little shorter history than we like to see a road have. Under 
those circumstances it might be that we could present this to the 
Congress as something that can’t be accomplished within the frame- 
work of the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ ordinary road program. I am 
sure Mr. Johnson was as anxious as he could be to see this road stand 
up. But if you don’t have the money to put down the right base 
and surfacing, the road won’t stand up under heavy traffic. We are 
trying to get those facts today. Weare not here, as I said earlier, to 
punish or criticize or talk loud about somebody. We are interested 
in seeing that Route 1 and Route 3 get completed other than with 
the money allotted in the Navajo-Hopi Act. If those two roads 
could be finished, I believe there is enough money in Navajo rely bili- 
tation to build these other little stretches of road; and I would like 
to inform myself, Mr. Jones, if it is not then the position of the 
Navajos that you are extremely anxious to have Route No. 3. and 


Route No. 1 finished at the earliest possible time with standard road 
construction, 
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Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

May I briefly say—you mentioned about the expensive method of 
doing work by force account. I said before that disappointed the 
Navajos when we had to throw out the job training because contrac- 
tors came in, and the only reason that we are for the force acconnt 
system is because the force account system employs our Navajos, 
where contractors do not, and some provision ought to be made, if 
that is at all possible to do so, whereby contractors should also state 
in the contract to employ Navajos instead of bringing a whole load 
of their own men from other States to work here. “By contract I 
mean state that Navajos will get employed. We want to do the 
work. I know that it is expensive, and then in connection with the 
preference clause we put there, the Bureau of Indian Affairs says that 
is discrimination and the Government doesn’t stand for that, so we 
are not worrying about that part at all where we have also other 
tribes, other than Navajos who would be hurt if we stick ¢ losely to the 
pr eference clause. 

Senator Anperson. Don’t you believe though, Paul, that if we 
could get Highway 3 and 1 ines there would be such a developed 
industry and otherwise that the N rajo would profit more from that 
than they would by limited ioalken ment in this connection ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Absolutely. 

Congressman Ruoprs. I want to ask a question. This is the ques- 
tion, and IT am not trying to get my hand in the pocket of the Navajo 
Tribe. But it appears to me one reasonable method of approach to 
this whole problem would be to inventory the needs of the tribe, 
voluminous though they may be, and then to sit down with some- 
body, preferably the Secretary of the Interior or his representative, 
and decide that “this part will be taken care of by the Government,” 
and “this part will be taken care of by the Navajo,” or “this part will 
be taken care of in construction,”—one with another. Has that ever 
been done? Is it practicable? 

Mr. Jones. I don’t think that has ever been done, and it is a good 
idea, but I’d like to stick with the Senator’s statement here, what 
Mr. Anderson said and I answered it affirmatively. I understood it 
this way: Would you rather that other moneys could be made avail- 
able to build Route 1 and 3 and reserve the rehabilitation road money 
for access roads or crossroads, and I said, “ Yes.” 

Congressman Ruoprs. My question was a little broader, Paul. I 
had no desire to rule roads out, but this was the whole gamut of all 
the problems of the Navajo Tribe. For instance, education, health, 
welfare, industrial development, roads, highways, and so forth, to 
decide, in other words, in which realms the responsibilities of the 
tribe might lie and in which realms the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment might lie, or where they could work together and pool their 
funds. 

Mr. Jones. It has been tried to a certain extent, Mr. Rhodes, in that 
we feel that the Government has turned over a lot of their respon- 
sibilities to the tribe which we assumed, and it’s being worked out. 
It hasn’t been tried. It has been done. It could be explored a little 
further. 

Congressman Upauu. Paul, I was approaching this problem with 
the Navajos making a proposal as sort of a bootstrapping operation. 
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The more I look at the problem, however, I think that Senator An- 
derson put his finger on the solution. If we are going to have really 
first- class roads, we are going to have to go to C ongress and say, 

“This is a special problem,” which it is, and I firmly believe the 
combined ddleamtians of Arizona, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico 

could put such an idea across. 

Senator Anperson. When we started it we thought we were pass- 
ing a good bill which we were at that time. Since, conditions have 
che anged. The Korean war came along and greatly raised costs since 
that time, and a $20 million limitation you have in the bill doesn’t do 
the same work we have in mind now. Mr. Head, let me ask you this: 
The Government has done a good job in the educational program. 
You have 27,000 Navajos in school, is that correct? Did the State 
of Arizona put up that money—about $28,500,000 or $29 million ¢ 

Mr. Heap. No, sir. 

Senator ANpEerson. How much did Arizona put up ? 

Mr. Heap. None. It was the Federal. 

Senator ANpEeRrson. We had two problems: Roads and schools, and 
the school problem is tied to the road problem. I won’t ask you this 
question, but if we went ahead with the educational program by the 
Government taking the whole load, is it unreasonable for the Gov- 
ernment to put some money into roads? We didn’t solve the educa- 
tional problem to throw it back on Arizona, New Mexico, or Utah when 
we put out large amounts to put these Navajo children in school. 
Now, the Navajos feel that Route 3 and Route 1 are very essential to 
their welfare, and they have said that repeatedly, if the testimony 
is here that the Bureau of Indian Affairs can’t get money for this on 
the allocations they now have. If the testimony is given that hav- 
ing been offered $20,000 a mile to build Route 1 the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads says it won’t participate in that sort of program—that was 
your statement, was it not /—then if the Bureau won’t participate on a 
$20,000-a-mile basis, we have to go back to Congress. What does Ari- 
zona say ¢ 

Mr. Curistensen. I would like to give you our position, financially, 
Senator Anderson. Somebody said a moment ago it would take $16 
million to build this road. Now, if that was all 100 percent Federal- 
aid money, would that $16 million be charged against our allocation of 
matching funds ? 

Senator AnpEeRsON. How much is your allocation ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. $3,900,000, half of which, I must bring out is al- 
located to the counties for secondary roads of which we have 2,400 
miles. 

Senator ANpERSON. So, if you took it all and put it in Navajo roads, 
it would take you 10 years to get the job done. 

Congressman Upaui. We have 5 commissioners in the State today, 


and they represent districts, and that money is divided up among the 5 
districts ; is it not? 


Mr. Curistensen. As to need. 
Congressman Upaun. It is statewide money, so for either Commis- 


sioner Cc hristensen or Commissioner Quinn to get 60 or 70 percent of 
it would be out of the ordinary. 


99086—58——_5 
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Mr. Curistensen. Commissioner Quinn and I think under those 
circumstances these proposed routes would receive some $600,000 a 
year, which would delay construction. 

Senator Gotpwater. I will say with all due respect that Highway 66 
has been under construction all of my life and it is not a complete 
highway yet. 

Senator ANpErRson. Would it be embarrassing to ask, Mr. Christen- 
sen, what your general attitude would be toward legislation designed 
to free Federal-aid money that might go into Route 3 and Route 
1 from otherwise matching funds ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. I might answer this way, Senator. In that reso- 
lution that was passed by the 3, and we hope 4 States, we asked that 
congressional delegations investigate the possibility of public lands 
money to the amount of $9 million spread over a period of $3 mil- 
lion a year for 3 years to construct Route 1. That is in this resolu- 
tion which the congressional delegations of Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona will receive. Now, after going over the route 
with our engineers our estimate was raised from the $9 million to $15 
million to construct that 165 miles of Route 1 and bring it up to 
standard. Our standard is 28 feet. The Indian Bureau is build- 
ing 18 to 20 feet, and the only way we can participate with the Bureau 
of Public Roads is building up to secondary standards. We would 
be very happy in the highway department in Arizona to take these 
two routes into our system, but the minute we take them into our sys- 
tem with the available money we have, we are prolonging the con- 
struction, for which we would get, I think. more criticism than if 
we would ask for the Federal Government through public lands, or 
some other moneys to provide that means. 

Senator Anprerson. Do you have the problem of maintenance? 

Mr. Curistensen. There is an agreement with the tribal council that 
they would take it over for maintenance as soon as it would be built 
up, and then the highway commission would go back and take it. 

Senator Anperson. Do I understand you correctly that you would 
have no objections, but probably some pleasure, in seeing additional 
funds provided for Route 3 and Route 1, so that the money given 
for the construction of those routes would not be subtracted from the 
Federal-aid funds otherwise appropriated to the State of Arizona? 

Mr. Curistensen. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. That would be a long start in the right direc- 
tion, wouldn’t it, Mr. Jones ? 

Mr. Jones. It surely would. 

Senator Anperson. You have given the figure of $9 million which 
you say you have raised to $15 million. 

Mr. Curistensen. That amount was passed in the resolution, but 
then we estimated $100,000 a mile and we set it at $15 million. 

Senator ANpEerson. What about Route 3 / 

Mr. Curistensen. That I don’t know. 

Senator Anperson. It doesn’t carry the same industrial traffic that 
Route 1 would carry. Have you been over it enough to know whether 
that road would need more than a resurfacing job? 

Mr. Curistensen. I don’t know whether there is any material up 
there or whether you’d have to stabilize your material before you 
placed a road mat on it—a 4-inch road mat, I think it would carry. 
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Mr. Jounson. This Route 3. In the first place I want to defend that 
28 miles that is unpaved at the moment. 

Senator Anperson. You don’t have to defend it. I wasn’t being 
critical. I don’t like an unpaved road, either. I happen to be the 
maintenance crew to the road of my farm home, and I don’t think 
I like an unpaved road. 

Mr. Jonnson. There was no oil contemplated at the time the Krug 
report was put out. 

Congressman Upauu. And at the time the Krug report was put out 
we did not anticipate that oil would ever be found in Arizona, and 
heavy industrial traffic does change the realms of the Krug report. 

Mr. Jonunson. Well, we are going to oil that part in July. It isa 
program for 1959, and that will complete Route 3. It was built to a 
much lower. standard and wouldn’t be acceptable to the State of 
Arizona. Now, it was built with a light base and with a light mat, 
and if we get ‘the increase in traffic that is anticipated when the 
road is oiled all the w ay through, the Indian Bureau or State or 
somebody is going to have to build a road. It just wasn’t built for 
that type of traffic. 

Senator Anperson. I know the road to Window Rock is built to 
pretty good standards. 

Mr. Jounson. The traffic was there when we built that road. 

Senator Anperson. Have you an estimate what it would take to 
put Route 3 in reasonable condition ¢ 

Mr. Jonson. You have to widen it at least 4 feet on either side, 
then you'd have to go in and build your base to an adequate standard 
and put a mat on top and that would be a minimum of $25,000 a mile. 

Senator Anperson. For how many miles? 

Mr. JoHnson. 160. 

Senator Anperson. That is $4 million roughly. 

Mr. Jounson. And that is an awfully rough calculation. 

Senator Anperson. There just might be the possibility that there 
might be stretches of that road that don’t need to be wider—the traffic 
has not developed there comparable to what has happened on No. 1. 

Mr. Jounson. I think in volume traffic we have a higher volume 
from Window Rock to Ganado. 

Senator Anprerson. But if you finished Route 1 to specification 


would that not normally carry more traffic than Route 3 would be 
varrying ? 


Mr. Jounson. I wouldn’t think so. 

eens Awnpverson. Are there going to be a lot of oil developments 
up there? 

Mr. Jonnson. You are going to have a different type of traffic 
along Route 1. You are going “to have an equal volume, but not as 
heavy vehicles as along Route 3. 

Senator Anperson. It is $16 million on Route 1. Now for $4 mil- 
lion we might get a fair rehabilitation job on Route 3. 

Senator Gotpwater. I'd like to point out that while Route 1 has 
potentially more tourist traffic than heavy traffic, the great potential 
of shale is up in the Black Mesa and Pinon country which will drain 
into the Dennehotso area and eventually over to Route 3. The east 
end will ultimately receive very heavy commercial traffic. In fact, 
perhaps more than the other routes. 
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Senator Anprerson. At least, for the present, we are dealing with 
a problem of $20 million. I do believe that a great deal of the traffic 
will go on down to Holbrook and other areas. With $20 million 
there is a great possibility of improving the main line of Indian-land 
reservation. 

Congressman Ruopxs. I think one of the germs of the difficulty we 
have was in the development up there. I feel that it is probably going 
to be necessary for us to possibly rewrite portions of the Long-Range 
Act to provide for different standards. Now we have had testimony 
this money can be used for only county-type roads. I have just talked 
to Mr. Christensen, and he has told me the State of Arizona would 
not accept a road like that for maintenance, because the maintenance 
cost would be completely out of line, so if we are ever going to solve 
the problem and have the roads maintained, then the roads we build 
must be up to the standard which the State will agree to maintain. 

Senator Anperson. Then the road would have to be widened four 
feet on each side and make some additions to it. Would you feel that 
was reasonable? I am not trying to commit you. 

Mr. Curistensen. That would give it. This is a 40-foot road, and 
I would say forty-five to fifty thousand a mile on Route 3. 

Congressman Upatu. We realize that the paramount problem may 
be getting these east-west routes, but we are also very vitally con- 
cerned with the north-south roads; and I wanted to ask Mr. John- 
son—if you are able to get special funds for 1 and 3, do you feel that 
if appropriations are maintained at the present level for your regular 
program that you can probably tackle all of the other roads, particu- 
larly the north-south roads that are needed on the reservation, or are 
you still going to be short ? 

Mr. Jounson. It will take us 5 years at the present rate of appro- 
priations to complete the north-south road before we can start on any 
others. I might point out that that map is prepared on the absolute 
minimum number. Now there are not roads to cover every school 
the Navajos have on there. Some of them are so inaccessible that the 
cost to get them into shape would be prohibitive. Roads like that 
provide only one-way access. A road in Crownpoint to Standing 
Rock to the highway should be built. 

Senator ANDERSON. We are getting close to the part of the day that 
I always enjoy very much. I wonder if it would be agreeable if we 
adjourn now and reconvene at 1:30. Then we can give the Hopis 
a chance to say a few words and these various communities to have a 
few words. We will get off of the Navajo problem for a while, 
because we don’t want it to have all the time; and if it is agreeable 
with you, we'll adjourn now and reconvene at 1:30. 

(The hearing recessed at 12 noon, November 26, 1957, at McKinley 
County Courthouse, Gallup, N. Mex., and reconvened at 1:30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Anperson. I might as well make an announcement here 
that there is a good probability that the proceedings of this meeting 
today will be printed or eae probably printed. Therefore, if 
there are any individuals who have particular statements of progress 
or comments on the program they desire to have included, those should 
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be sent to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate 
in Washington. I said that I would file with you the direct report, 
the statement of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I will leave that now 
with the reporter. I read in the beginning the questions and answers 
from the Commissioner. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER BENNET, REPRESENTING THE FLAGSTAFF 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Bennet. I am Walter Bennet, representing the Flagstaff 
Chamber of Commerce, and I think this is the third meeting of this 
type that I have attended that came out roughly with the same con- 
clusion; namely, that we do need considerable extra money from the 
Congress in order to complete these programs. I should say that we, 
as a group are very happy with the conclusions arrived at so far, and 
since these are at such a high level our hope is that they will proceed 
as outlined here this morning. 

Senator Anperson. Well, thank you very much. That statement 
has the added virtue of not only being sensible but being short. I 
appreciate it. 

What other communities? Is St. Johns represented here? 

Mr. Hunt. I was going to say that Mr. Shreeve, from St. Johns, 
will be here directly, I am sure. He is a little late. I am from 
Holbrook. 


Senator Anperson. Do you want to make a statement? 


STATEMENT OF BEN HUNT, MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS, DISTRICT 4 


Mr. Hunv. I'll back what the gentleman just said. I am very 
happy. I do thank the Commission for the invitation to be here, 
and I can thoroughly back up everything that has been said. I hope 
there will be more money appropriated, especially on the leader-in 
roads. We have, in the last 9 or 10 years put in a good high type 
road, standard public road, specification road from Holbrook to the 
reservation line which was about 14 miles, and I understand the road 
is being completed, a contract let today or tomorrow, and we are 
happy about that, and any money that can be appropriated in that 
part of the country and we appreciate it. 

Senator Anperson. Any other comments ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK R. GOODMAN, MEMBER OF THE HIGHWAY 
COMMITTEE OF THE WINSLOW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. GoopMan. We want to thank you for the opportunity of being 
here today, and we have enjoyed the discussion that has gone on this 
morning very much. We are very much interested in the road from 
Winslow to the Hopi Reservation, and we have had meetings with the 
Hopi Tribal Council and the Navajo Tribal Council and have sub- 
mitted a plan of a route from Winslow to the Hopi Agency. We 
think this road will come nearer serving the Hopi population. It ends 
just about the center of the Hopi population at Toreva; and since the 
Holbrook-Keams Canyon road, we understand, is to be completed 
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within this fiscal year—in fact, the information I have is that they 
are opening bids today on the last 26 miles of the Holbrook-Keams 
Canyon road, and we feel that since that road has been under construc- 
tion for several years and is now being completed, that the road from 
Winslow to the Hopi Reservation should receive early priority and 
appropriation of funds. 

Senator Anprrson. Do I understand you are not talking about 
Route 4, but a different route that would go straight from Winslow 
up to Toreva? 

Mr. Goopman. May I ask which is Route 4? 

Senator Anperson. It goes to Polacca—a little east of Polace: 

Mr. Goopman. This road will turn northwest and go into Toreva 
that way, just above the irrigation dam which the Hopi’s soil conserva- 
tion has constructed along those big washes. It is a direct route and 
it will take practically the entire Hopi population, as well as the large 
population of Navajos, inthe Pinon area. It will serve a school which 
I understand is under construction, about a $900,000 project, and it 
will turn south at the east and go by Cedar Spr ings, Castle Butte, and 
directly into Winslow. 

Senator Gotpwater. If you put a road as suggested into Toreva, it 
would serve as a central point and would satisfy those people who are 
advocating an approach through Oraibi or the western end. It would 
eliminate the possibility of a duplication of a road through Leupp and 
through Oraibi, and with this road you'd satisfy the Hopis and those 
people who want to serve the Hopi country. 

Mr. Goopman. That is correct, Senator Goldwater. We are not at 
all opposed, the people in Winslow, in having the school along the 
Oraibi-Leupp area, those roads to be maintained in good condition 
so they can get to those schools. I might add that Winslow has an 
Indian hospit: il, and at the present time there are 300 Navajo chil- 
dren being educated in Winslow schools, and we feel'that those people 
should have a good road, which is this route which has been selected 
will serve. There are about 16 or 17 miles of the route that is on the 
secondary system from Winslow to the south boundry of the Navajo 
Reservation, and what we would like to see is some funds appropriated 
for that route so that people from out there can get in by what we 
think is the most direct route. The route has been approved by both 
the Navajo Tribal Council and we received approval of the Hopis 
last Saturday when we met with them a week ago Friday and explained 
the route and they are agreeable to granting the right-of-way. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very muc +h. Do you have any com- 
ments on the other matters that have been discussed here—the need 
for Routes 3 and 1? 

Mr. GoopMan. Apparently those two routes on the high priority list 
of both the Navajos and the Indian Bureau which have ‘been discussed 
this morning—well, it has been very educational and informative for 
the rest of us, and interesting. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES S. SHREEVE, APACHE 
COUNTY 


Representative Srreeve. I represent 21,000 Navajos in Apache 
County as their State representative, and I am very much interested 
in the development of the Navajo Reservation, and their troubles up 
there. I was really shocked when I went up there and tried to get 
around and found out what an immense thing there was there and 
what little transportation there was, and their school problems, and 
also the road problems. I think it is a shame that they have been 
neglected, and the thing hasn’t been worked out before now. I have 
been working, as all the C ongressmen know, and I have been taking it 
up with them and we have ‘been working toward those ends. Now, 
Apache County—St. Johns—is inte ested in the road principally 
north of Ganado and also Window Rock. Due to the fact that in 
bad weather we are cut off from the county seat, we can’t get in touch 
with them, get out to make assessments or anything else. It is a very 
poor road there, and I'd like to say we have about a fourth of the 
Navajos in Apache County and they are cut off now from the county 
seat. We also have a big school at Sanders that is taking care of a 
lot of Indian children, and there is no way for these children to come 
in, no chance for a bus, so we are very much interested in the north- 
south road. 

This is my hometown and my home country, and of course, the 
Navajos in Apache County were heavily concentrated. They are 
going to participate increasingly, we hope, in politics of our State 
and county, and unless I am mistaken they are going to play a very 
important role in the county. This access to the county seat, I think, 
illustrates that point in regard to the north-south highway in Apache 
County. Thank you very much. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that of about 
28,000 people who live in Apache County over 21,000 are Navajos. 

Senator Anperson. That is a very substantial portion. Are there 
any other comments ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SHUMATE, ASSISTANT CHIEF ENGINEER 
FOR THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Suumarte. I am representing the State highway, Colorado com- 
mission, and the Colorado Department of Highw ays. The Colorado 
Highway Commission endorses the stand that the Arizona Highway 
Commission took last fall and has passed resolutions endorsing that 
stand, requesting the Congress of the United States to give careful 
consideration to providing ge Federal funds for the con- 
struction of roads across the Navajo Reservation. The Colorado 
Department of Highways will shortly undertake the construction of 
a highway from somep! ace in the vicinity of Cortez to the Utah 
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State line. We have been working with the Utah Highway Commis- 
sion and the Utah Highway Department, the Navajo Tribe, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and it seems like our problems have been 
more or less solved as far as Colorado is concerned, but we are fully 
conscious of the fact that the problem still exists beyond the Utah 
State line, and our congressional delegation has been advised of the 
opinion of our commission. 

Senator Anperson. And Mr. Lawrence Wilson of the New Mexico 
Highway Commission is here. He has been favorably mentioned by 
the Navajos for his cooperation. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE WILSON, CHIEF HIGHWAY ENGINEER, 
NEW MEXICO HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Mr. Wirson. I don’t have too much to say. We have attended 
several meetings representing New Mexico and the New Mexico High- 
way Department is trying to work out some solution to this problem. 
In New Mexico, as was mentioned here this morning, we have com- 
pleted the Shiprock out to the Arizona line road in cooperation with the 
Indian service. That was a stretch of about 2 miles and the Indian 
Service spent their $20,000 a mile or thereabouts and we picked it up 
from there and spent approximately $12,000 a mile to bring it up to 
the blacktop stage, and we also have a commitment made with the 
Indian Service to do the same thing on Route 3 from U. S. 66 out 
to Window Rock, the State line near Window Rock, and we'll be 
letting the contract on our phase of that very shortly. The Indian 
service is working on it now, I might mention in passing. Also, that 
we are working in cooperation with the Indian Service on surfacing 
the roads eastward to our State Road 32. It is another cooperative 
progr aming, and our highway commission took over a road which was 
mentioned earlier this morning, through U. S. 66 up through Crown- 
point-Chaco Canyon connecting with ‘State Road 44. We have pro- 
gramed this year 12 miles of tha at, from Crownpoint south. We plan 
on programing the balance of the section if we possibly can make the 
funds available for the succeeding fiscal year, and then we'll start 
chopping away at the north section. It may take us 8 or 10 years— 
possibly that is too long. If funds could be made available more 
quickly they will be made available for that section. 

We are very much interested in building the roads that have been 
mentioned here today in the Navajo-Hopi country. We are a little 
selfish in it, as we realize that as the industrial development in that 
country and the economic growth occurs—and it can’t occur without 
the roads you mentioned—New Mexico will benefit some. We expect 
to get our part of the trade from that industry, from that economic 
development, and we also expect to encourage tourists to visit that part 
of the country, so New Mexico is very much interested in helping in 
any way it can. We have been urging our representatives in Con- 
gress to use their influence to get funds made available in some manner 
to improve those roads, and we’ll continue to cooperate in every way 
we possibly can to further this worthwhile project. 

Congressman Upatu. I'd like to ask one question, Mr. Wilson, be- 
cause undoubtedly your allocations of funds and your problems are 
similar to Arizona’s. Do you see any way or means whereby the 
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Arizona Highway Department can really tackle this Route 1 short 
of the type increase in appropriations that we are talking about here? 

Mr. Wirson. In discussing this at Flagstaff when we had the meet- 
ing there we felt the best method to get something done within the 
immediate future, and we felt it was imperative that it was done by 
some means, was to get additional appropriations from Congress for 
this purpose. Now the problem in Arizona—while ours is rather 
large in some respects—but there it is immense compared with ours 
and Colorado and Utah, and I don’t see how the Arizona Highway 
Department could expect to accomplish it within the reasonable fu- 
ture. They can’t keep up with the needs unless some extra money is 
made available some way. It is too immense a problem. It would 
take them years and years to get anything done, and the problem, as 
T see it, isnow—not something way in the future. ; 

Senator Anperson. In the situation that we were discussing a mo- 
ment ago, the Bureau of Indian Affairs put up $20,000 for this 20 
miles of road per mile and you spent about $12,000 per mile. Was 
any of that Federal ? 

Mr. Witson. Federal secondary money. 

Senator ANperson. How much of that came from the Federal 
Treasury ? 

Mr. Witson. About 63 percent roughly, against 37 percent State 
funds. 

Senator ANpERsON. So that about $4,000 was about all New Mexico 
put into it, and the rest Federal money. Therefore, we wouldn’t be 
outraged if a stretch in Arizona was all Federal money. 

Mr. Wirson. That doesn’t accomplish too much, because it just 
takes that much out of your Federal allocation if you use 100 percent. 

Senator Anpsrson. If it can be done so it wouldn’t involve the allo- 
cations we might be able to clear up the roads to the benefit of both 
States. 

Mr. Wixson. It appears to me that, in order to get the job accom- 
plished, we could not expect Arizona to take it out of their Federal- 
aid secondary money. They simply don’t get enough. It is too big 
a problem. 

Senator Anperson. Are there other comments from communities? 
Does the Arizona group have anything additional it would like to 
present ¢ 

Mr. Quinn (Arizona Highway Commission). We got into the 
discussion quite a bit. I believe nothing further. I am glad it was 
brought out here that we aren’t the stranger at the feast, or anything. 
I think it has been well brought out, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. I don’t mean to pressure you, but if this is all 
what Alben Barkley used to call a suppositious statement, suppose 
we were supposed to get some funds and some available money. 
Would you see any real handicap to putting this on the secondary 
system, both 1 and 3? 

Mr. Curistensen. It could be earmarked for that. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you think the entire commission could 
agree to the earmarking of these funds that would in turn be ear- 
marked by the Congress ? 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. That is right. 
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Senator Gotpwater. And there wouldn’t be any attempt made to 
divert these funds to other sections, even though we know they are 
needed ? 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. Definitely not. 

Senator Anperson. Before I go on to the Hopis now, is there any 
other group we should have recognized ? 

Mr. Rauew Faxon (secretary of the Navajo Trail Association). I’d 
liketosaya word. I think this is an unusual and remarkable meeting. 
I am glad to say this in one short sentence, and the proceedings thus 
far have certainly been thorough. Speaking from the area that I 
represent, I also want to pay some tribute to this congressional delega- 
tion that is meeting for us, and to Paul Jones and Harold Johnson for 
the assistance they have rendered in the transaction of this business. 
I am awfully glad that Senator Goldwater and the two Representa- 
tives from Arizona are here, and, as for you, Senator Anderson, I 
was a former constituent of yours, and have been your longtime friend, 
Clint, and I want to congratulate you for the splendid summarization 
you made just before lunch. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. And now, who is to 
speak for the Hopis? 


STATEMENT OF LOGAN KOOPEE, DELEGATE, HOPI FIRST MESA 
CONSOLIDATED VILLAGES 


Mr. Koorre. My name is Logan Koopee, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. I represent the First Mesa Consolidated Vil- 
lages, Hopi. I appreciate the opportunity given to us to appear 
before your honorable committee to present our needs. I have a very 
short and brief prepared statement here that I would like to read, and 
then submit it to the committee. 

We are indeed happy that the road from Gallup to Tuba City, 
known as Route 3, is all paved, except about 28 miles between the Hopi 
Villages and Tuba City. Also, about 23 miles from Holbrook to 
Gallup Junction is not paved. This improvement is a great help to 
our economy. 

Roads are our way of obtaining the food that we cannot raise and the 
clothing and furniture we c: an’t make. All our primary roads are 
important links of the Navajo and county road systems. Many of 
our people are skilled craftsmen. We have Hopi Silver Craft Guild, 
Hopi potterymakers and basketmakers, and part of our food and 
needs are purchased from sale of our handwork. Many people are 
now coming to our land to buy our crafts. More improved and paved 
roads will bring many more people to us and help our Hopi craftsmen 
to make more money. The development of our potential reservation 
resources and improvement of education and health are all depending 
on a good roadbuilding program. This is very important to us. 

In the long-range program, a portion of this program was set aside 
for the employment of our Hopi people. This part of the program 
seems to be a failure, because many of our skilled tractor operators 
and machine operators are out of work because all the road contractors 
came in with their own crew. We believe conditions are now such 
that our tractor operators should be allowed to be given a chance to 
work on roadbuilding. There is no choice but to develop a program 
and additional means of earning a living, both on and off the reserva- 
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tion. Since manpower is one of our main offerings of the tribe, an 
honest effort must be made to find ways of using this manpower. 

Transporting our older children to Hopi High School by buses is 
very successful, due to the road improvement. The future school plan 
and program is also depending on good road programs. Of the 3 
buses operated from school to villages, 1 bus many times travels over 
unsafe roads to get to the village. 

Every Hopi like to travel on good roads. We have enjoyed travel- 
ing on pay ed roads because it saves expense on the cars. Since the 
Route 3 is paved through our reservation, it increased the traffic, and 
many heavy, loaded trucks are now trav eling through our Hopi vil- 
lages. These heavy trucks damage our pavement cause it is not 
heavy enough to support or take care of heavy vehicles. This calls 
for a heavy mat. We request that our feeder roads to our neighbor- 
ing towns be maintained, improved, and perhaps black- topped. We 
have a motor-vehicle ordinance on the Hopi Reservation to help regu- 
late the traffic. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and each member of your committee, for 
the privilege we have had to appear before you. We have learned 
about many good things from our Indian fr iends, and from our white 
brothers, and know that our welfare is dependent upon their help and 
advice with our needs and problems. 

That concludes my statement. 

Senator Anperson. That is a very fine statement. I want to com- 
mend you on it. 


STATEMENT OF ABBOTT SEKAQUAPTEWA, HOPI TRIBAL 
SECRETARY 


Mr. SexaquapTrewa. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, un- 
fortunately, our one-man road committee was unable to attend this 
meeting today, but I will do the best I can to present some of our views 
on the Hopi Reservation road development. Incidentally, when T left 
the Hopi Reservation this morning it was a rectangle, but I see it 
has assumed a different shape from looking at the map. 

Our primary needs today, I believe, are access roads from the Hopi 
Reservation south to Highway 66, and feeder lines connecting the out- 
lying areas to Route 3 through the Hopi Reservation. The important 
potential of our area now makes : a good road system a necessity. With- 
out doubt, industrial and mineral development in our area is going 
to have a tremendous influence on the States’ economy, both New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

I have been paying particular attention to Mr. Anderson, who has 
stated about establishing the need in requirements of our road. sys- 
tem. I believe the important factor in finding a solution to our prob- 
lems here is cooperation between the tribes and officials of the State 
in fulfilling our road needs. After all, I believe we all know that 
nagging never achieved anything but resentment from anybody. And 
I might s say that I see nothing wrong with my scratching your back 
if you scratch mine as both our people benefit. 

Senator ANDERSON. They believe that in Congress, too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SeKaquaprewa. We seem to be agreed as to the need of roads 
on our reservation. Our problem now is money—funds to build 
these roads—and I would urge the members of this committee to use 
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their good office to push this plan. As far as the Hopi Tribe is con- 
cerned, we are not able to appropriate money toward this end, simply 
because we don’t have any money. 

I don’t have very much more here to present because we were given 
such short notice, and I have had to write these notes down during 
lunch hour, but I understand your desire, Mr. Anderson, to limit this 
discussion to the problem of roads. However, I would like to state 
that it is going to be a tremendous boon to our health program if a 
good road sy stem is established on our reservation. I have particular 
interest in the health problem of our tribe, since I happen to be a 
one-man committee on our health program. Our health program has 
lagged far behind advances made in other areas. 

Senator ANDERSON. You go ahead with the health program. We 
have given the Navajos opportunity to file statements. You go ahead 
and discuss it if you wish—the health program. 

Mr. SEKAQUAPTEWA. We are preparing as a site of a new hospital 
a place adjacent to the new Consolidated Second Mesa School where 
the proposed new highway leading to Winslow is to meet with Route 3. 
This could be an important focal point on activties on the Hopi 
Reservation, because of its central geographical location, and would 
also aid in administering the hospital and clinical programs, and the 
economic advantages would be quite important because, with a joint 
enterprise, such as the school and the hospital, they would need only, 

say, a single powerplant, one water dev elopment, and a common sewer 
system, among other things. It would serve also the Navajo and the 
Hopi, because they would then be within e: isy access of this central 
location. It would also have access to town facilities toward the 
south and to railroad and airlines, 

I believe that is the extent of my statements that I am able to make 
today here. I certainly want to thank you gentlemen for giving me 
the time to say what words I have. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Senator Anprerson. If you desire, we will give you the same priv- 
ilege to submit statements on health, or roads, or anything you desire. 

Senator Gorpwarer. I'd like to ask you, as a member of the tribal 
council, how many villages do you have represented on the council ¢ 

Mr. Sekaquaprewa. Seven, I believe. 

Senator Gotpwarrr. Let me ask you this question, and this is en- 
tirely beside the point, but I think it is related to the overall subject 
of the ultimate dev elopment of this section in the State. As you 
know, we have a bill in Congress at the present time that would make 
some effort. in determining ‘the boundaries of the Hopi Reservation 
as they relate to the Navajo Reservation. In your personal opinion, 
if you would care to express an opinion to the committee, is that bill 
a needed one or is that determination a needed determination / 

Mr. Sexaquarrewa. Yes, I believe the determination is a needed 
one, because it is now a stumbling block in everything that we try to 
do; our economic development, our mineral development is stymied 
because we do not know what we own and what we do not own. Con- 
sequently, we are unable to do anything as of now. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you know that Senator Anderson has been 
most helpful in this matter, and both Congressman Udall and Con- 
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gressman Rhodes are in the House on the same committee that Sen- 
ator Anderson is on in the Senate, but in the House they are con- 
fronted with a more difficult task than we are, in that members of 
their committee come from the East, and we confine ourselves pretty 
much: to the West. There have been representations to the Congress, 
either by Hopis or by people who claim to be friends of the Hopis, 
that the determination of these boundaries are not necessary nor are 
they needed, and that type of pressure on the Congress from some 
groups has pretty much stymied that effort at. determining these 
boundaries. Do you think the tribal council as a whole would feel 
as you have talked? 

Mr. Sexaquaprewa. I believe so. A majority of the tribal coun- 
cil, if not all of it, will feel the same as I do about this. We have al- 
ways desired a meeting with the Arizona delegation to try to discuss 
and thrash out some of these problems to solicit their views, but have 
not been able to get together with them. 

[ believe it would be helpful to both you and us if we could come 
together some time. 

Senator Goupwarer. How about the tribe as a whole? Do you 
think it is divided on this question, or do you think it is pretty much 
in favor of the council position on the boundaries ? 

Mr. Sexaquarrewa. Well, I can’t give a really accurate answer 
on that, but I believe a majority of the tribe would like to have a 
determination, if we are to progress at all. They may be divided 
on the bill that is now pending, but they all want a determination 
of their Hopi Reservation. 

Senator Gotpwater. Do you think it would be possible if the three 
of us—Senator Anderson has to go back—could get up there for you 
to have representatives of both sides of the argument there? I 
have talked, as you may know, with both sides separately, but I have 
never been able to get much of a meeting with both sides together. 
Do you think you could arrange a meeting where there are more than 
two sides—in fact, where all sides could meet ? 

Mr. Sexaquarrewa, We could certainly try. All we need to know 
is when you are available, and we could set it up for that date. 

Senator Anperson. I am just a friendly neighbor visiting over the 
garden gate, but I do want to make this.statement. Once we get into 
Washington, it is difficult to get the entire congressional delegation 
back for a meeting until next August, and therefore, if there is no ob- 
jection on your part, I’ll ask Senator Goldwater to try to arrange a 
meeting, if that 1s agreeable to Congressman Udall and Congressman 
Rhodes, because I think it. will be very beneficial. ‘The Hopis possess 
some of the most interesting mineral land in the western part of the 
United States. I am speaking on behalf of my chairman, Senator 
Murray, of the Interior Committee of the Senate, and I am sure he 
would say the committees of the Senate and House would be happy to 
have your advice and the recommendations of you folks at such a 
meeting. 

Senator GotpwaTerR. On our way to the southern part of the State 
tonight we'll see if we can manage a mutual date. 
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_ Mr. Kooper. I have here a statement on this question. I was hop- 
ing to present it, or rather read it, if the time is so possible. Other- 
wise, I will leave it with your committee. 

Senator Anperson. Go ahead and read it. We'll be right back on 
roads in a few minutes. I think it should be explained that we have 
several problems that come up before the Interior Committee that 
worry us because we are not able to get good information. This mat- 
ter of Hopi boundaries has worried a good many of us for a good many 
years. We want to see it properly solved. 


STATEMENT OF LOGAN KOOPEE, DELEGATE, HOPI FIRST MESA 
CONSOLIDATED VILLAGES—Resumed 


Mr. Koorrr. The next part of my statement has to do with the 
land legislation now in the House. All the development of our re- 
sources are dependent on the legal settlement of our disputed land. 
The Hopi people are known to live on the land which is a choice and 
rich land, and will be a means of great comfort and economic oppor- 
tunity for all of us if the land continues to remain in the hands of the 
Hopi people. The controversy over this land dispute must be re- 
solved—if not to the satisfaction of all concerned, then upon some 
basis of justice. 

We had appeared before the House subcommittee in support of the 
bills S. 692 and H. R. 3789. We are in complete agreement with all 
the proposed amendments to the bill as originally introduced by our 
Congressman Udall. We had also protested against the amendments 
Nos. ll and 5. I would like to present for your consideration the situ- 
ation as it appears to us today, when the result and condition is not 
as favorable and satisfactory as it was last summer. We have been 
advised that the Senate has passed S. 692, a like bill, with the changes 
recommended by the Department of the Interior only. On May 10, 
1957, the Hopi Tribal Council, by resolution, endorsed amendment No. 
11 as a last resort. At that time the Hopi Council felt that without 
this change the entire legislation might he lost. We were sincerely 
hoping that the House would pass the bill in the same form as passed 
by the Senate. 

We opposed the amendment No. 11 to a bill, H. R. 3789, because it 
would take away the right to have a voice in the development of our 
resources. As we understand it, it would allow the Secretary of the 
Interior to lease all of the Executive order reservation, and he could 
do this without the consent of either the Hopi Tribe or the Navajo 
Tribe. Funds derived from these leases would be held in escrow by 
the Secretary till the case is determined. Accumulated funds should 
not become subject to the litigation. We would rather have the land 
dispute settled first. We were hoping that legislation may be adopted 
which will permit the three-man judges’ court to determine the case. 

We only want some guaranty that our land may be forever remain- 
ing in the Hopi hands, owned forever by the Hopis. We have been 
putting forth our efforts in the hope that the desires become reality. 
We put much labor, thought, sacrified our means. We thought we had 
a good chance by these bills. We respectfully request that the bills 
S. 692 and H. R. 3789, without amendments, with the broad objectives, 
to be acted upon in the next Congress, and we will stand together to 
support the bills for the benefit of our children, for our old people, and 
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for our future. Now we only plead for a voice in the shaping of the 
policy affecting our future and for justice in defending of our rights 
and property. We are not asking for anything that does not belong 
to us by all rules of justice and fair play. Our humble plea, the same 
principle of freedom and human rights involves in this request, and 
all the privileges and rights upon which the laws of this country are 
supposed to base and rest. 

Senator Anperson. I want Congressman Udall to comment on that. 
I don’t want to say to you that I do not believe that the bill as amended 
gave the Secretary of the Interior the authority to lease all of this 
land without reference to the tribe. I think it only gave him the 
right to lease the land that was in conflict, the land that was in con- 
troversy. All the rest of the land would be handled as you would like 
to have it handled, I believe. However, as I said before, I am not 
a lawyer. I am not too sure of that. Congressman Udall, do you 
have any comments # 

Congressman Upa.x. I would like to say a word or two about the 
position of the bill in the House today. It has already passed the 
Senate, as you know, and is now before the House committee. Now, 
some of the Members of the House who are familiar with the good 
fortune of the Navajo Tribe with their minerals, some of them said, 
“Well, the Navajos have a substantial tribal fund. They have several 
attorneys. We don’t feel that we should put the Hopis into a lawsuit 
with the Navajos who can present their lawsuit better and hire extra 
attorneys. If necessary, that would not be fair.” Then some of the 
other members of the committee raised the point that our usual prac- 
tice, where there was a dispute regarding Indian lands, was to go 
ahead and have an interim program of leasing while the dispute was 
in the courts as this lawsuit, undoubtedly, we can predict, is going 
to take 5 or 6 years to process because it has got to go through three 
stages of the courts. Therefore, putting the two together, some of us 
said, “Well, why not authorize a leasing program and provide that the 
Hopi Tribe, if it wanted to, could draw on these funds to hire addi- 
tional lawyers to get the money necessary to prepare the lawsuit?” 
So it came up, not because those of us from Arizona proposed it, but 
because we wanted the type of bill that you people had said you 
wanted, but some of these members of the committee from other parts 
of the country where they have Indian lands—and they are very fair- 
minded—they insisted on this essentially out of their thought that it 
was the best way that we could assure there being a fair and impartial 
trial with neither side having the advantage, and that is the problem 
I have been wrestling with that they didn’t have on the Senate side; 
that is, these Members of C ongress on the House committee who wanted 
to get the Hopis this additional protection and wanted to have what 
they thought was wise. I think 1f it is carried out, with consultation 
with the tribe, we could have a very successful interim program. No 
matter how long the lawsuit takes you might have income so that 
you could have scholar ship programs and your own health program. 
That is the problem we are wrestling with, and I wanted to explain 
that to the representative. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Mr. Udall, the Hopis have been very close to 
this. House Members have been very close to this. The trouble they 
have run into in the House, the chief trouble, as we see it from the 
Senate side, I think, can be relieved if we can get together both sides 
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of the question on the reservation, because we'll get our friends from 
Texas, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, who aren’t quite sure where the Hopis 
live or the Navajos live and don’t exactly care—I hate to say that— 
but when I offer something like that we get letters from Pasadena, 
Philadelphia, and the New England States. saying that the Hopis are 
not agreed on it and that the Arizona delegation is trying to run 
something through. So, if we could all three of us go back ‘there—I 
am sure Senator Hayden will agree with us—with ‘the fortification 
that there is unity among the Hopis—I realize there will be some of 
the Hopis who will not agree with us—but if we can represent the 
tribe as being 75 or 80 percent for this type of solution, I think we 
can go a long way with it. 

Congressman Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, may I add one thing to that, 
as a difficulty? The Department of Justice has doubted the wisdom 
of a three-judge Federal court, and have made various protestations 
doubting that, and also doubting whether or not the law could be in 
the proper shape for a court to actually decide a case like this. There 
seems to be serious doubt in the minds of some of the lawyers in 
Washington as to the feasibility of it. However, I only say that to 
point out the difficulties which Mr. Udall and I are having in this 
particular matter, and not by way of explaining failure, because I don't 
think we are going to fail. I think we are going to succeed all right, 
but I have never, since I have been in Congress, had a bill which 

appeared to be so reasonable and yet which caused so much controversy. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I want to bring this out, what was men- 

tioned by Mr. Udall. I think this came originally from us, and I 

believe it is a fine statement coming from this gentleman here. We 

have at no time felt that we would like to take ‘advantage of anyone 

because we are more numerous or because we have a little more funds. 

In fact, I insisted at the time we were forming the organization that 

each tribe will have one vote in there, where they were trying to get 

the vote to be depending on the population. The idea was that we 

would not take advantage of a smaller group, and this was made a 

basis of our recommendation to our attorney in Washington that some 

method should be worked out whereby our Hopi friends could rely 

and get some help in the way of funds, if they were short of funds, 

in hiri ing an attorney, and we suggested that the Government see to it 

that they have access to some Government funds to help them along, 

so at no time was it possible with the Navajos, as I see it, to try to 

take advantage of a smaller group, because of their smallness or because 
they were unable to raise funds. And that comes from the heart. 

Senator Anperson. And now let us return to the question of roads. 

Mr. Jones. We also have a statement on this question of boundaries 
that I would like to put in the record. At this point we put in the 
Navajo statement. 

(The statement referred to is contained in exhibit M, which ap- 
pers on p. 65 in the appendix.) 

Senator Anprerson. Very well. Now, as we return to the question 
of roads, I think Congressman Udall has some questions. 

Congressman Upauy. There are two things I want. to pursue, prob- 
ably with Mr. Head and Mr. Johnson. I refer, first, to the letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of Interior who is responsible and has 
supervision, Roger Ernst, in which he said that a route such as Route 


| 
| 
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1 could be placed under Federal-aid secondary system, or, second, 
that it eitald be financed as a public-lands highway from authoriza- 
tion contained in section 105 of the Federal Highway Act of 1956. 

Has the Indian Bureau received, or are any funds being presently 
spent? I might ask Mr. Haverland, who is the head of the Phoenix 
area Office, the same question. Mr. Haverland, are any of those 
moneys under that special fund being made av: ailable at the present 
time on Indian reservations? Id like an answer from both of you, 
if you know, or from anyone else, if you want. 

Mr. Heap. No. I'd like to get Harold Johnson to explain that, 
if you don’t mind. 

Senator Anprerson. But your first answer was “no.” And you'll 
stay with that ? 

(Mr. Head nodded in the affirmative.) 

Mr. Jonnson. The State of Arizona got some of those funds to 
assist in the construction of the low Colorado River Bridge on High- 
way 89, but the Indian Bureau is not getting any of those funds. 
Maybe Mr. Christensen can tell you a little more about it. 

Congressman Upauu. I suppose I have put the question wrong, 
and maybe I ought to submit it to our State highway officials here, 
because the funds, apparently, from his description of it, are avail- 
able for use on public lands, which would, presumably, include In- 
dian lands, and maybe Mr. Brown or one of the Arizona highway 
commissioners would know whether we have received and are using 
such funds on Indian lands or other lands. 

Mr. CuristENsEN. We have received $1,208,000 on the bridge over 
below Glenn Canyon and $400,000 on the Cameron bridge. 

Congressman Upaux. In other words, this money is being used on 
bridges. 

Mr. Crrisrensen. It is out of your public lands money. 

Senator Anperson. Is that on an Indian reservation ? 

Mr. Curistensen. Yes. Both of them. 

Mr. Jounson. It is on the Arizona highway system, is it not, 
Frank? 

Mr. Curistensen. Yes. The Bitter Spring Road was taken into 
our system off the $800,000 that was allocated. 

Congressman Upatn. This might be a source we could tap for 
additional funds on Indian reservations ? 

Mr. Curisrensen. I don’t want to leave that impression. I might 
say what Senator Hayden said—‘*We would look into it.” 

Congressman Upauu. That is the point. It does seem to me, since 
Senator Hayden mentioned it, since Secretary Ernst mentioned it, 
that this committee might very well look into that as a possible source 
of additional funds. 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. We'll say that Senator Hayden didn’t say no. 
Just leave it that way. 

Mr. Casny. What’s happening in Colorado, we are receiving Fed- 
eral land funds 100 percent on the Ute Reservation, and are con- 
structing on it. They are Federal funds. 

Congressman Upatu. This is called public-lands money 

Mr. Casry. That is my understanding of the matter; that there is 
only somewhere around $6 million for the entire United States, which 
is divided up. 
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Mr. Witson. The amount that has been provided by Congress is 
$2 million each year for the public-lands highway fund for the entire 
United States. 

Senator Gorpwarer. If you read that act, the language of it, as 
I recall, sounds like it is a possibility of a lot of money, but, when 
you qualify it with more than 5 percent of your lands being Fed- 
eral or Public lands, then you can get an additional 10 percent. I 
don’t think it offers a large amount of money, does it ¢ 

Mr. Wixson. There is only $2 million in that particular fund. 

Congressman Upauu. I just wanted to find out if that door wasn’t 
open. Again, both to the Indian Bureau people and the highway 
department people, is there any possibility of getting money from 
the national-park system for access roads, not in the boundaries of 
the park itself, but leading to the boundaries of the park? I refer 
particularly to Canyon de Chelly, which has—I noticed some figures 
which I saw the other day—almost the smallest number of visitors of 
any national monument in our State. I think 15,000 people are all 
that got out there. Of course, there are very few initia practically 
none at all to the national monument itself, and, although it is inac- 
cessible, it is an area of great grandeur. If it were located in any 
other State except New Mexico, or Arizona, it would be a national 
park instead of a national monument. 

Is there anything in the Park Service available or have they ever 
been made available—funds to either of these two States to im- 
prove roads leading into a national monument or national park? 

Mr. CuristeNnsen. We just finished one. 

Congressman Upatxi. Would you give us the facts ? 

Mr. Creisrensen. There was a road leading into the Cliff Dwellers, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads just completed the 414 miles. 

Congressman Upaty. Where did the funds come from? 

Mr. Cnristensen. That, I can’t answer you; cooperative entry, | 
imagine. 

Congressman Upatt. Were some of the funds from the Park 
Service ? 

Mr. Crristensen. I can’t answer that. It is a Park Service road 
and supervised. 

Congressman Upati. I wish you would ascertain it, and ascertain 
whether the money was spent outside the boundaries of the national 
park. This might be a large amount of money if we could get the 
National Park Service to help us. Mr. Huber, do you have the an- 
swer to that question ? 

Mr. Cart R. Huser (assistant regional manager, region 3, U. 8S. 
Forest Service). No, sir; I haven’t the complete answer, although 
the Forest Service granted a right-of-way. So I know that part of 
it was outside of the park boundary, and I believe it was built from 
park proceeds. 

Mr. Curistensen. My district engineer informed me that came 
from park access roads. 

Congressman Upauu. So there is a park access road fund? 

Mr. Curistensen. Well, I think so. I personally intend to look 
into that, because the more money we can get for that 

Senator Anperson. I understand what you folks want us to do 
is to hunt around for any pocket that seems to have a couple of un- 
expended coins jingling, and see if we can find money that we can 
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use on this project. If park access roads is one of them—fine. If 
public roads is promising, look at it, but as Senator Goldwater has 
pointed out, it says you have so much area and get so many dollars, 
some of those provided by you. 

You might get into an amendment of the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilita- 
tion Act for the money appropriated for roads that makes it unneces- 
sary to charge that to the other allotments to the State which might 
give us a chance to improve the roads rapidly. The Navajos, if I 
understand their position correctly, would like to see this finished in 
this generation, and I would, too, and if we have to try to get into 
Arizona’s pocket for the remaining secondary-road program we'd be 
10 or 15 years on just 1 road, and by that time the industrial develop- 
ment might have passed by or some other transportation problem 
arisen. 

I am trying to get a few conclusions. Am I not right in thinking 
that the Navajos, and I believe the Hopis would agree with you, that 
you would be extremely anxious to see Route 1 and Route 3 trans- 
ferred perhaps to a State agency that might be able to complete them 
in the very immediate future ? 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Arizona would not be hostile to that and would 
pass the proper resolution ¢ 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. We'd be very happy. 

Senator Anperson. If it could be handled in a way that didn’t cut 
down on your other funds as to other roads over the reservation ; per- 
haps the money that is remaining to be expended is not sufficient to 
complete those. We may need to add to the authorization there for 
the cost of increases in construction, and we would explore this ques- 
tion of these public lands moneys and park access roads and see if there 
are national monuments or parks where access roads would be desir- 
able. 

Mr. Curisrensen. The problem comes here, seems to me, Senator, 
the matching of two Federal agency funds. We have run into that, 
that money would have been appropriated or allocated for that par- 
ticular purpose from both departments. 

Congressman Ruopes. What the Chair said a little while ago is so 
true, and it is true in any number of ways. If this can be done as an 
amendment to the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act, then the problems 
which you have previously had would no longer exist, and Mr. Chair- 
man, I think I see another advantage. Such a bill as that would 
probably be referred to this committee ; would it not? 

Senator Anperson. I was hopeful it might. I am not distrustful of 
any other committee, but as Senator Goldwater has pointed out the 
House committee has strong Western influence on it. All I was try- 
ing to suggest—when we passed the upper Colorado storage bill if we 
had left out the Navajo Reservation, the Navajo Dam and the Navajo 
irrigation project and had gone before the Appropriations Committee 
to ask for $180 million at a time when the budget was just as tight 
as it could be and everything was getting kicked in the teeth, some- 
body would have pointed out there was already farmland in the 
United States producing surplus crops and why bring on more land 
at a tremendous cost. If you just add a few simple words and refer 
to another bill already in existence, that makes it nonreimbursable. 
We had no difficulty in passing it through the Senate and the House. 
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Now, the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation bill had a little discussion, not 
too much. We finally got it through both Senate and House, and I 
believe that an amendment to that ‘bill carefully drawn might stand 
a very good chance of passing. Frankly, I came out here hoping 
reer ‘would be some w ay that the State of Arizona through the High- 

yay Department might be able to take care of this road problem. I 
see it is a pretty large problem, and while it might eventually work 
out it probably would be pretty late for the Navajos and the Hopis 
and other interested people, and frankly I think that the whole Gov- 
ernment has a tremendous interest in this area and may be extremely 
concerned over the adoption of this roads program. 

Senator Gotpwarer. | think so, because the original legislation 
setting up this so-called watchdog committee was an act of Congress 
by which it said it wanted the committee to come to the Congress with 
recommendations for those things that were necessary for the reha- 
bilitation of the Navajo and Hopi Tribes, so therefore, I think, with 
very good grace, this committee should report to the full Interior 
Committees of both Senate and House and suggest this was one thing 
where work could be done. I know if the schools were not adequate 
we would feel we should make a recommendation and look at the 
papers presented on education with that in view. 

Congressman Upann. I may add a word in this connection, and I 
think it is a word of commendation for the chairman of our commit- 
tee—that this Navajo-Hopi Committee which is meeting here today 
was simply a paper committee until the past year. We activated it in 
Washington, Senator Anderson leading the way on it. All of us from 
Arizona were delighted to participate and to add our weight to it. 
We had meetings in Washington to study this legislation. We held 
our first field hearing, and if my own reaction is any indication, I 
think that both the Navajos and the Hopis can consider that this 
committee is going to function progressively in the future, and we 
are going to be giving these matters closer attention than we did 
in the past. 

Senator Anperson. I think the suggestion was made here today 
about a visit to the Hopi Reservation by Senator Goldwater, Con- 
gressman Udall and Congressman Rhodes in the nature of a ful- 
fillment of the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program. You will have 
far less rehabilitation with the: Hopis if you give them a chance to 
receive the money that is coming to them from the leasing of a de- 
velopment of their natural resources. I am very hopeful that will 
succeed. 

Now I am back to these highway groups. Mr. Shreeve? 

Mr. Sureeve. I’d like to include in that recommendation one thing 
also—the road from Chambers to Ganado on up to Chinle, that north- 
south road, is just as important to the Navajos, and I think T should 
include that in this request for special allotment. This would give 
them a chance to get into the county seat and do their county business 
and mingle with the town and people in the county and schools. 

Senator Anpverson. Mr. Shreeve, I don’t mean to be abrupt, and I 
don’t mean to be oo but I am going to say to you, as far as T am 
concerned, the Navajos have esti tblished a priority on Route 3 and 
Route 1. It has been my experience that if I go to adding additional 
factors before we get the others pretty well started we may find 
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ourselves in the same situation we now are, where all sorts of little 
road programs are underway and nothing is finished, and I would 
certainly say that we will consider the suggestion you made, but I 
do believe that. the recommendation of the Navajos has been that we 
try to get 1 and 3 completed in the shortest. possible time. 1 believe 
if you let us do that, you can get the rest of them. 

Congressman Upaun. One thing I would like to say to my good 
friend. If wecan bri ing up the appropriations on these major arteries, 
we are going to realize, eventually, money for these other problems, 
and certainly judging from the requirements presented here the road 
you suggest would not. be one of the priority projects. 

Mr. Jones. I can’t help but feel that the holding of meetings we 
have had on this road problem—I feel that the next move would be 
to obtain the money to do something with it instead of constantly 
having the meetings and actually no ‘building of the roads; so I am 
hopeful this time we can do something about it, overcome that and 
get some action really going. That brings up the question, Senator 
Anderson, on account of sputnik and this second thing whirling 
around the world, will it be hard to get a special appropriation with 
this world condition as it is, and should we expect something from 
our congressional delegation to do something about it, so we can get 
Frank and his crew to start working with us and really get something 
done, at least even a small portion and within the near future—at 
least in my time? 

Senator Anperson. I want to say that it is going to be hard to get 
money. There will be demands for bills for ‘the missiles’ programs 
and for satellites and nuclear-propelled aircraft and for nuclear- 
propelled robots and things of that nature. When we were talking 
this noon that you would have an attempt, of course, to reduce other 
expenditures in order to make this expenditure possible; I don’t 
feel, however, that this sort of program is impossible. In the first 
place, I don’t believe you could spend the whole $20 million in 1 year 
if you wanted to. It is going to be spread over several years, but it 
would be started in the 1 ‘ight directi tion, and a program of that nature 
can get authorization even though it doesn’t get all the money appro- 
priated. Congress understands that it might authorize it and appro- 
priate four or ‘five millions a year. Secondly, I think as the years go 
by and the months go by, the importance of the mineral resources 
in this part of the ¢ ountr vy will become more and more apparent, and I 
might give it some help, but in answer to your question as to whether 
we are going to try hard to get the money, I can truthfully say to you 
that I know this group of individuals will work. I know that Senator 
Bible and Congressman Engle will be very glad to assist, and as I have 
previously stated, the chairman of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations is not without his talents where it comes to getting money. 
When I was a member of the House of Representatives we knew we 
got reclamation money because—the House kicked it out—but some- 
how there was someone on the Senate Appropriations Committee who 
put it back in. He is still there. 

Mr. Jones. I am glad to hear you say that. We have never gotten 
impatient with you or any members of the congressional delegation. 
We have always tried to contact you and you have assured us, without 
question, that we have not hoped in vain. I hope we can always 
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depend on this as you have always helped us, and I hope you will 
continue to help us ‘finally realize our ambition of having good roads. 

Senator Anperson. If there are no additional comments I just 
want to say to you that as it was suggested a moment ago we are 
going to try to have this committee a very active committee during 
the coming year, at least, and I hope much longer than that. I hope 
that every person who lives in this western country and is interested 
in the welfare of the Navajos and Hopis will communicate with the 
committee or any member of it. If you want to write to Senator 
Goldwater, Congressman Udall, Congressman Rhodes, please do so, 
but write to somebody and tell us what you think we might do in 
order to be a benefit to this group of people. I am extremely anxious 
that during this next period we accomplish a great deal in the road 
program. “Tam very happy with the progress that has been made in 
the educational program. The only way we can keep that going in 
other fields is by the continued recommendations and endorsements of 
voters who are interested, by the cooperation of the highway depart- 
ments in Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, and by the very 
fine spirit of cooperation we have had from the officials of the Navajo 
Tribe and the Hopi Tribe. I am sure I speak the wishes of my col- 
leagues here today when I say that we appreciate tremendously the 
fine representation here from the Navajo and Hopi Tribes, and we 
hope that you will continue to try to work with us and try to work 
out these problems with us. One last word—I said I spoke a minute 
ago as a “friend and neighbor just visiting over the garden gate.” I 
do hope that when Senator Goldwater, Congressman Udall, and Con- 
gressman Rhodes come to your area to try to work out this problem 
of boundaries of the Hopi Reservation that you make a very sincere 
effort to see that you accomplish a solution of some kind. Tolerance 
you know, is agreement between people who have disagreed and will 
continue to disagr ee, that in their disagreement they won't become 
clisagreeable. So you just get your folks together so they are not 
disagr eeable and say to the congressional delegation, “We would like 
to see this bill passed.” 

The bill sponsored by Senator Goldwater has passed the Senate. I 
can say to you ths you have strong representation in the House of 
Representatives. I do not speak as a partisan—one is a Democrat 
and one a Republican but you have strong representation im the 
House of Representatives, and I am very hopeful that the Hopis can 
get a great deal of benefit if this boundary problem can be solved. I 
therefore plead with you to try hard. I would like to say to all the 
rest of you who have been patient and been here that we appreciate 
the moral support you have given to the general idea of trying to be 
of assistance to these fine Americans who are members of the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes. Give us your recommendations and your help, and 
we believe we will accomplish something for them. 

Thank you. 

(The hearing adjourned at 3: 15 p. m.) 
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APPENDIX 


(The following exhibits and communications have been submitted 
for inclusion in the record :) 
EXHIBIT A 


GALLUP AREA OFFICE, 


Gallup, N. Mex., November 19, 1957. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


United States Senator, Albuquerque, N. Mez. 


DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Enclosed is a copy of a progressive statement 
showing appropriations for the Navajo-Hopi 10-year program as applied to 
the 14 projects authorized under section 1 of the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation 
Act, which I thought would be of interest to you in connection with the forth- 
coming hearings at Window Rock, Ariz. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. Wapbe HEap, Area Director. 





EXHIBIT B 


Progressive statement of appropriations for Navajo and Hopi 


10-year program 
applied to categories contained in Public Law 474, 81st 


Congress 


j 
| 


| 
| | 


} 


| 
| 


$686, 850 | $707,540 | $748, 790 |$5, 280, 240 


1. Sei} and moisture conservation 


and range improvement work_/$10, 000, 000 2, 576, 580 
2. Construction, irrigation projects 


r | Balance 
Rehabili- | available 
| tation | under 
authori- Appro- Appro- | Appro- Appro- | authori- 
zation priated | priated | priated priated zation 
Public 1951-55 1956 1957 | 1958 | (col. 1 
Law 474, | minus 
8lst | | cols. 2, 
Cong. | 3, 4, 
| | and 5 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | 
| 
| 


on Navajo--._- | 9,000, 000 2, 695, 775 636, 500 | 550,000 | 470, 500 4, 647, 225 
3. Surveys and studies of timber, | | 
coal, minerals, etc. | 500, 000 | 384, 365 17, 510 17,510 | 17,510 | 63, 105 


| 

| 

4. Development of industrial and 
| 


| 

business enterprises - - | 1,000, 000 218, 000 | 10, 000 10, 000 __.| 762,000 

5. Off-reservation employment ...._| 3, 500,000 | 194, 600 |......-- sputeb.ospiiae<¢ ode OO 
6. Relocation and resettlement of | | | 
Navajo-Hopi Indians (Colo- | | 

rado River Irrigation) 5,750,000 | 2,494, 500 445,250 | 210,000 | 200,000 | 2,400, 250 

7. Roads and trails-_-_ 20, 000, 000 6, 865,000 | 1, 540,000 |2, 733,000 (2,510,000 | 6,352,000 

8. Telephone and radio communi- | 

: cation systems - ___- 250, 000 250, 000 | _- 


9. Agency, institutional and do- 


| | 

~$niseSaprel 50,000 | 46, 16,00 | 1,375, 800 
ens a satel rrp en ae 

2 2 087, 700 |. oe 

3, 287,000 | 326, 495 472, 705 


mestic water supply --- 
10. Revolving loan fund - - 5, 000, 000 1, 800, 000 
11. Hospital and health facilities !_ , 750, 000 2, 712, 300 


| 

4 , 500, 000 1, 028, 200 
12. Educational facilities '_- | 2s 000, 000 | 20, 913, 800 

mall 


13. Housing and necessary facilities | 











| | 
and equipment_. $20, 000 26, 300. 1,.<.<-.. | - atin tal 793, 700 
14. Common service facilities - 500, 000 | 495, 100 | 4, 900 
Total. ...<. : 88, 570, 000 42, 654, 520 | 8, 660, 810° 4, 604, 545 4, 465, 505 28, 184, 620 


| | 


! For construction of facilities. 


2 This amount was appropriated under the item ‘‘Construction of Indian health facilities, Public Health 
Services” (68 Stat. 674, 675). 


November 12, 1957. 
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EXHIBIT C 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Joint Committee on Navajo-Hopi Indian Administration, 
Merchants Bank, Gallup, N. Mew.: 


Impossible for me to attend your meeeting of Joint Committee on Navajo- 
Hopi Indian Administration. This wire will authorize you to act as my proxy. 
Warmest regards. 

ALAN BIBLE, 
United States Senator. 


EXHIBIT D 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., November 4, 1957. 
Hon, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR SENATOR ANDERSON : This is in regard to your letter of October 25, 1957, 
concerning the November 26, 1957, meeting of the Joint Committee on Navajo- 
Hopi Administration at Window Rock, Ariz. 

This Bureau is reviewing the overall Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program 
in response to your kind invitation to submit ideas and suggestions to be con- 
sidered at the committee meeting. We will furnish you with another letter 
covering this subject in the near future. 

Attached to your letter was a list of five questions concerning Navajo-Hopi 
roads. These are answered as follows: 

1. How much of the road money authorized in the Rehabilitation Act has 
already been spent? 

Allocations from the general appropriations for Indian Bureau road con- 
struction since the above act was passed total $14,239,781. This covers fiscal 
years 1951 to 1958, inclusive. It is estimated that only $55,000 of this amount 
will be unobligated as of June 30, 1958. 

2. What roads have been built with these funds (they might furnish us with 
an illustrative map) ? 

The enclosed map shows the roads which will have been improved during the 
fiscal years 1951 to 1958. The total mileage is 371 miles. 

(The map referred to appears earlier in the record and faces p. 3.) 

3. What type of roads have they been building; at what cost per mile? 

The type of road compares to standards used by counties for similar roads. 
With the exception of the gravel-surfaced roads to Cove, Sawmill, and Hunters 
Point, the roads shown are heavy-traffic blacktop roads. They are the principal 
and heaviest traffic roads on the reservation. 

About $1,200,000 of the amount allotted has been used to build bridges. They 
are modern steel and concrete highway bridges and have cost an average of 
$420 per running foot. The remaining total allotment divided by the 371 miles 
of road improved gives an average of $35,000 per mile of road construction. 

4. What is the unappropriated balance of unauthorized funds, and do they 
presently plan to spend this money ? 

Since fiscal year 1955, allocations of funds for the road-construction work 
on the Navajo and Hopi Reservations have been under the contract authori- 
zation for Indian Bureau roads contained in the Federal-Aid Highway Acts 
of 1954 and 1956. The 1956 act covers fiscal years 1958 and 1959, in the same 
amount. The 1958 program is now in operation and a program of similar 
magnitude has been scheduled for 1959. It is presently planned to obligate 
all of the funds thus authorized and allocated for Navajo and Hopi projects 
by the end of the 1959 fiscal vear. 

It is presumed that a 1958 bill for the Federal-aid highway program will 
contain contract authorization for Indian Bureau roads for fiscal years 1960 
and 1961. 

5. I think we should also know what system of priorities the Bureau has been 
using with regard to its road-building program; and we should also have an 
expression of opinion from them regarding road needs and whether the authoriza- 
tion and appropriations should be substantially increased. 
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The Bureau of Indian Affairs has, in its manual of procedures, a modern 
system for developing highway sufficiency ratings. This is the system that 
has been basically developed by the Automotive Safety Foundation, and it is being 
used by State and counties. 

The general inadequacy of the roads on the Navajo and Hopi Reservations 
was such that there were no adequate roads prior to the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Priority assignments were made by such factors as density of population 
and existing traffic volume. Priorities were established after consultation with 
the tribal council. 

The 10-year rehabilitation road program covered 1,200 miles of road con- 
sidered to be the most important on the reservation. Ten years ago it was 
estimated that this 1,200 miles could be improved for $20 million. Since then 
industrial development, resource development, and an expansion of education 
program indicate a need for 2,500 miles of road. 

The figures above show that, due to rising construction costs and higher 
standards required by an unforeseen increase in traffic volume, the $14,240,000 
which has become available under this program has resulted in the improvement 
of only 371 miles of road. 

The traffic increase has put some of the roads in the original program in a 
class eligible to Federal aid secondary funds which are allocated to States. 
The Bureau has had some success in inducing the States of Utah and New 
Mexico to take over 104 miles of Indian roads. We are trying to persuade the 
State of Arizona to take over 150 miles of road between Tuba City and Shiprock 
on this basis. However, it must be concluded that it has not been possible to 
keep anywhere near up to the rehabilitation program schedule for road con- 
struction with the appropriations that have been made available. A substantial 
increase in appropriations would be required to make satisfactory progress on 
this program. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. Emmons, Commissioner. 





EXHIBIT E 
RESOLUTION FoRMED AT THE MEETING HELD IN FLAGSTAFF, ArRIz., APRIL 17, 1957 


Whereas independently interested individuals, together with representatives 
of interested organizations, met in Flagstaff, Ariz., on Wednesday, April 17, 1957, 
to discuss the need for access highways into the Four Corners area of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah; and 

Whereas these discussions revealed a vital and growing need for modern 
transportation and communications from the Four Corners area to railroads and 
primary State and National highways; and 

Whereas it was revealed that the Four Corners area is in the center of a 
vast region of critical natural resources such as uranium, natural gas, and 
petroleum, all of which are now and will hereafter be important to national 
defense as well as to the normal economic life of the Nation ; and 

Whereas the proposed highway known as Navajo Route No. 1 from Shiprock, 
N. Mex., to Tuba City, Ariz., and connecting with U. S. Route 89 is the most 
logical and natural route to serve the best interests for the four States in this 
region, largely because of uranium mills at Shiprock, Mexican Hat, and Tuba 
City : Now, therefore, be it 

Rexolaed. by the persons and groups assembled and. listed bvlow, That the 
Representatives and Senators in Congress of the States of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Utah, be asked to ehdorse an amendment to sections 105 and 106 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, appropriating and earmarking sufficient 
public land funds for the improvement of Navajo Route No. 1 from Shiprock, 
N. Mex., to Tuba City, Ariz., said funds to be in the total amount of $9 million 
over a 3-year period, with $3 million made available annually; be it further 

Resolwed, That copies of this resolution be sent to such Representatives and 
Senators in Congress, to the governors of the 4 States, to members of the State 
legislatures of the 4 States, to the Commissioner of Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the National 
Highway Users Conference in Washington, D. C. 
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Executed at Flagstaff, Ariz., April 17, 1957, with the unanimous approval of 
all those in attendance excepting those representing Federal Government 
agencies who did not participate in the voting. 

The Highway Commission of the State of Arizona; The Highway 
Commission of the State of New Mexico; The Navajo Tribal 
Council; The Flagstaff Chamber of Commerce, Flagstaff, Ariz. ; 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, <Ariz.; Winslow 
Chamber of Commerce, Winslow, Ariz.; Blanding Chamber of 
Commerce, Blanding, Utah; Bluff Chamber of Commerce, Bluff, 
Utah; Gallup Chamber of Commerce, Gallup, N. Mex.; The Rare 
Metals Corp.; First National Bank, Farmington; Arizona Pub- 
lic Service Co., Flagstaff: Associated General Contractors, Phoe- 
nix; City Council, St. Johns, Ariz.; Uranium Institution of Amer- 
ica Grand Junction, Colo. : Petro-Atlas Corp., Farmington, N. Mex. ; 
Southwestern Skyways; Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
New Mexico Economic Development Commission, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex.: New Mexico Tourist Bureau, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; El 
Paso Natural Gas, Farmington. 


RESOLUTION No. 515—C 


Passed by the Colorado State Highway Commission in a special meeting on 
September 27, 1957. 

“Whereas the Colorado State Highway Commission is desirous of taking all 
actions which would ensure the proper development of highways in the four- 
corners area and which have a joint effect on the States of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah and Colorado; and 

“Whereas the commission is cognizant of the national aspects of the natural 
resources of uranium, oil, and natural gas existing in the area; and 

“Where it is the belief of this commission that roads in the aren should be im- 
proved consistent with the development of the area: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Colorado State Highway Commission respectfully urge 
the congressional representatives of the States of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Colorado to take all necessary actions toward effecting a substantial in- 
crease in the allotment of an appropriate class of Federal funds to be used for 
the construction, improvement and general development of roads in the area ; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to provide copies of this resohition 
to the congressional delegations and to the State highway commissions of all of 
the affected States. 





EXHIBIT F 


REPORT OF THE HEALTH COMMITTEE OF THE NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL ON THE 
Errect orf ROADS ON THE NAVAJO HEALTH PROGRAM 


In order to carry out a complete and effective health program on the Navajo 
Reservation, a good road system is imperative. Poor roads or no roads at all have 
hampered to a considerable degree the total attack on the health problems on 
the reservation by the public health workers. It is extremely difficult or impos- 
sible, many times, for sick people to reach a health facility or hospital because 
of road conditions. In bad weather most of the roads on the Navajo Reservation 
are impassable or nearly so. Under these circumstances our physicians, public 
health nurses, dentists, community workers, and sanitarians cannot reach the 
Navajo people to render health services. 

Under present road conditions, people who are critically ill are forced to go to 
a health facility by wagon, horse, or remain in their hogan, suffer and perhaps 
die, because of inability to reach medical care. 

We recommend, and the Public Health Service is planning for, the construction 
of 37 field health centers on the reservation. These will be visited by doctors, 
nurses, and other health personnel on an itinerant basis. If the roads to these 
facilities are not all-weather type, it will be extremely difficult for our field 
health people to get to the clinics or for the Indian people to attend them. 

Good roads would increase the efficiency of our public health nurses. It might 
be conservatively estimated that one-half of the public health nurses’s time could 
be saved if roads on the Navajo Reservation were all-weather type. 
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We are making an all-out attack on the tuberculosis problem which is still a 
major health menace on the Navajo Reservation. Case finding under present 
circumstances is extremely difficult, as our mobile X-ray units cannot reach many 
parts of the reservation. A good road system would enable our mobile equipment 
to reach many more people as it could move faster and reach areas which are not 
now accessible. 

We are working with the branch of education in developing a more compre- 
hensive school health program. In order to execute such a program successfully, 
it is essential that our field health personnel be able to make regular visits to the 
schools and be available in the event of a medical emergency. Without proper 
all-weather roads, this is extremely difficult or impossible. 

We realize the construction of an extensive road system is an expensive and 
time-consuming venture and must be developed according to a predetermined 
plan reached through a complete understanding of the people affected; that is, 
the Navajo Tribe, the various divisions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
Public Health Service. We also realize that priorities in road construction must 
be jointly established. 

We recommend, therefore, that Route No. 1 be placed in a No. 1 category insofar 
as health is concerned for several reasons: 

1. Approximately 15,000 to 20,000 Navajo people live along this route or con- 
necting roads. 

2. Industrial development along the entire route of this road is expanding at 


a rapid pace. This will naturally attract many Navajo people to the area as 
workmen. 

8. It connects our hospitals at Shiprock and Tuba City by the closest possible 
route. Therefore, it would improve the efficiency of our field health personnel, 
working both from Shiprock and Tuba City, as well as Kayenta, by cutting down 
the travel time of our health personnel serving these areas. 

4. It would also reduce the travel time necessary for our Navajo people to get 
toa mealth facility. 

5. Also, Red Mesa, Dennehotso, and Shonto all would be on or close to the 
route and would be more accessible to the people and our field health personnel. 

Secondly, we would like to recommend the construction of Route No. 18, as this 
will enable us to more adequately meet the needs of approximately 20,000 
Navajo people who live in the districts on or near this route. Also, with the 
development of the Chinle-Pinon road, the Black Mountain-Pinon area, which 
has never received an adequate amount of health services, would be opened up 
and health workers would be able to reach the people and render an enlightened 
type of health service. 

A number of schools in the area, including Low Mountain, Whippoorwill, Blue 
Gap, Smoke Signal, Cottonwood, Tachee, plus the schools at Pinon and Salina, 
would be much more readily accessible to our health workers. 

Route 8 would also serve as a connecting link between two of our district 
health center headquarters in the Chinle and Ganado-Cornfields areas, as well 
as several of our clinics located along its route, plus many others not far removed. 

Another area of high priority which should be given serious consideration for 
road improvement lies between Fort Defiance, Crystal, and Lukachukai. In this 
area travel by our field personnel or our ambulances is practically impossible 
during rainy weather or following heavy snow. 

Airstrips are used extensively as an essential part of transporting of patients 
to and from health facilities. The main purposes for which they are utilized 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. Transportation of critically ill patients from smaller hospitals to larger 
medical centers for specialized care. 

2. Transportation of tuberculosis cases from the reservation to contract sana- 
toriums off the reservation. 

3. Transportation of crippled children to hospitals for specialized orthopedic 
care and surgery. 

Air transport in these cases is essential because the critically ill must receive 
immediate care. In the case of crippled children and tuberculosis cases, trans- 
portation by car is almost impossible, as arrangements of meals, lodgings, and 
care of the patients en route is completely unsatisfactory. 

Finally, we know that a better road system would improve the social and eco- 
nomic status of the Navajo people along its route, and as a direct result thereof 
the general health would be improved. 
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The road recommendations of the health committee as presented in this report 
are in complete agreement with those road-construction priorities which appear 
in the tribal report on roads approved by the advisory committee. 

NOVEMBER 22, 1957. 


Status of Construction Projects Within Navajo Subarea 


From bids received on construction projects recently it has become obvious 
that the cost will far exceed the original estimate. This occasions a reevalua- 
tion of the program. 

The health center at Kayenta and five health stations were advertised for 
bids together. The bids received were higher than anticipated and had they 
been awarded no other units could have been constructed. Because of this 
unexpected increase in cost, priorities for construction had to be established. 

Accordingly, the matter of priorities was discussed with the Navajo Tribal 
Health Committee. It was decided that the field health centers with full-time 
staff would fulfill the needs better than the small, part-time clinics. For this 
reason, a higher priority for construction was given the field health centers. 
Construction of these facilities will depend upon the total funds available 
after rebids are received. Those not constructed will be reprogramed. Several 
factors have had an effect on reducing the numbers of units which can be 
eonstructed within available funds. Among these were the following: Esti- 
mates for construction were inadequate. Construction could not be started 
immediately because of the necessity of developing program plans, architectural 
plans and working drawings. Naturally, during this period there was an 
increase in construction costs. The limited amount of construction in isolated 
locations also served to increase the cost. 


Status of Projects 
1. Hospitals 

(a) Shiprock: We are proceeding with the planning of this hospital which 
is a 75-bed institution. We anticipate completion of the working drawings by 
November 15 (just past). 

(b) Gallup: Revision of the first-stage planning drawings is due this month. 
Planning is proceeding. Site was secured, planning Program completed and 
architects selected in November of 1956. Architects solution was not acceptable 
by the Division of Indian Health from a program point of view and was 
returned with comments on two occasions. A conference was held early in 
October and it is expected that the next scheme will be more acceptable. 


2. Clinics, field health centers 
(a) Kayenta: Readvertised for bids. 


(b) Chinle: Architect selected and plans submitted. 
(ec) Tohatchi: Working drawings due December 15. 


8. Field health stations 


Construction of these facilities will depend on the total funds available after 
rebids are received. 


4. Quarters 
(a) Kayenta: Two duplexes to be bid with the Kayenta Clinic. 
(bv) Chinle: Three duplexes to be bid with the Chinle Clinic. 
(c) Crownpoint: Two duplexes and 1 house. Bids accepted November 8. 
Housing completed: 101 Camp Pickett and 21 White Rock housing completed. 
NOVEMBER 22, 1957. 


EXHIBIT G 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE ON THE NAVAJO-Hopt Lone-RANGE 
REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


In the Navajo-Hopi Act, the largest single authorization was for education. 
Congress set aside $25 million, or almost a third of the entire authorization of 
funds for this purpose. These construction funds have been well spent in the 
development of facilities to partially meet the growing needs of an ever-increasing 
school-age population. 

During these years our Navajo people have demonstrated their interest and 
their concern in the education of their children. At Aneth, Utah, Navajo par- 
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ents carried their children over their heads through the swirling floodwaters 
of the San Juan River this fall in order to get the children to the buses on time 
to be transported to the boarding schools. 

Of our 27,000 children in school, only 7,500 live at home. For most Navajo 
parents education means separation of'the*family. This: separation is hard to 
bear and is compensated for only by the realization that the child will have 
educational opportunity. 

Yet in spite of the personal sacrifices which must be made, Navajo school en- 
roliment has increased 112 percent since 1950. In the year in which the Navajo- 
Hopi Act was passed, there were 12,751 Navajo children attending school. Since 
that time enrollment has increased to approximately 27,000 in the present school 
year. These figures almost alone can stand as testimony to the worthwhile and 
monumental achievement in Navajo education which has resulted from the 
Navajo-Hopi Act. 

However, the primary goal of the Navajo-Hopi education program has not 
been reached. Today there are still not enough schools for all of the Navajo 
children. And in the years ahead from 30 to 50 new classrooms must be provided 
each year in order to meet the annual growth of the school population as it 
steadily increases. 

The Navajo people through their tribal council have undertaken to carry a large 
share of the burden of the cost of education. For example, in the last 4 years 
the tribal council has appropriated $1,750,000 for clothing for needy Navajo 
schoolchildren. We know that the astonishing growth of school enrollment in 
recent years would not have been possible without this clothing program, for 
many of our families still cannot purchase clothing to send their children back 
to school. In addition to clothing, we have also set aside funds for the purchase 
of eyeglasses, hearing aids, and many other needs of children in order to provide 
the basic elements of educational opportunity. 

You have all heard of the scholarship trust fund which has been set up by 
the Navajo Tribal Council. In addition to the $5 million which has been appro- 
priated for the endowment fund this year, $490,000 has been spent during the 
past 5 years to finance college scholarships for Navajo students. Certainly no 
one could disagree with the wisdom of providing long-term assurance of scholar- 
ship funds. And it is equally true that the Navajo-Hopi Act has established a 
climate of education progress among our people within which such a trust fund 
becomes meaningful and necessary. 

Through such self-help programs as these, and the vocational scholarship 
program which has been implemented during this year for the first time, the 
Navajo Tribe with its funds is playing an important part in the solution of 
the problems of education. The education committee of the Navajo Tribal 
Council assists in developing policies and programs in all school systems where 
Navajo children are attending, in promoting back-to-school drives to encourage 
enrollment, and in emphasizing the importance of regular attendance during 
the school year. As a liaison group between the uneducated parents and the 
school officials who are carrying out educational programs, the Navajo educa- 
tion committee has played an indispensable role in ironing out difficulties and 
in soliciting the cooperation of the Navajo people in the education program. 

Additional millions of dollars are being poured into a program of community 
development and the construction of community facilities throughout the reser- 
vation. These facilities will be available as resources for the adult education 
programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and for the community health educa- 
tion programs of the United States Public Health Service. Through such 
methods as these tribal programs become important adjuncts to all of the pro- 
grams which have been carried out under the Navajo-Hopi Act, and in this 

yay the Navajo Tribe encourages development of self-reliance of the Navajo 
people in activity assisting in the solution of their problems in an organized 
way in local communities. 

Moreover, the Navajo Tribal Council has undertaken to finance youth pro- 
grams on the reservation and has appropriated funds for the development of 
boy and girl seout programs and summer camps. Through the community 
centers and recreational programs of the Navajo Tribe, we intend to develop 
leadership and initiative among our young people, and to prevent to the greatest 
extent possible the occurrence of juvenile delinquency. 

We should face up to the fact today that in spite of the tremendous amount 
of money which Congress has appropriated for the improvement of educational 
facilities and the enlargement of our school personnel on the Navajo Reserva- 
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tion, we are far short of a desirable or adequate educational system. Statistics 
which have been gathered through the annual school census of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs indicate that at least 10 percent, and perhaps an even larger 
number of all Navajo youngsters, are still out of school. 

A recent census of all Navajo schoolchildren discloses that by 1962 we will 
have a school age population of 33,812 in comparison with the present school 
age population of 29,585. This means that an increase in facilities during the 
next 5 years must be continuous and it has been estimated that some $70 million 
will be required to provide a seat for every child of this age, to alleviate over- 
crowding, and to replace inadequate facilities. 

Our school facilities are not adequate even now to take care of the pupil load 
which we already have in school. In recent years we have utilized substandard 
facilities in many locations in order to provide classrooms for Navajo children. 
At Many Farms, Ariz., school is still meeting in a converted cannery and 
slaughterhouse. At Round Rock, Ariz., we have used a converted flour mill. 
At Lukachukai, Ariz., school was held in a jail now being replaced with a new 
facility. At Borrego Pass and Kimbeto Trailer Schools in New Mexico, Navajo 
parents pay $3 a week out of their own pockets to provide dormitory attendants 
for their children in dormitories which they built themselves. At Wingate Vo- 
cational High School, students are sleeping in buildings where cavalry horses 
were once stabled and where we have been promised repairs for many years. 
At Fort Defiance, which is the oldest school location on the Navajo Reservation, 
our youngsters are housed in buildings which are fire hazards and which should 
have been condemned years ago. These are only a few examples of conditions 
which exist generally all over the reservation because Congress has not provided 
adequate funds for construction and renovation of school facilities to meet the 
tremendous enrollment on the reservation. We still have 23 trailer schools 
in use. These were originally intended as temporary facilities which eventually 
must be replaced with permanent facilities. 

Another basic problem in the operation of schools on the Navajo Reservation 
is the fact that most of our dormitory operations are inadequately staffed, and 
this is particularly true of the smaller dormintory facilities where less than 100 
children are attending school. In many of these locations there is no paid 
night steff at all, as insufficient funds are available. In most of these schools 
the dormitory attendants remain in the buildings voluntarily without pay. In 
fact, at Canoncito, recently Navajo parents themselves volunteered to stay 
at the dormitory during the night hours because of an outbreak of influenza. 
Recently a little Navajo girl died under rather strange circumstances at Leupp 
Boarding School, a death which might well have been prevented had there been 
more adequate staffing of the dormitory. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of Indian Affairs that an additional 
half million dollars a year is necessary for adequate staffing of the present 
dormitories on the Navajo Reservation. In many cases it is not entirely a 
matter of finding personnel or funds, for there are no quarters in which addi- 
tional staff can reside. On the Navajo Reservation housing is so short that it is 
necessary to have quarters for 80 percent of the employees at each school 
facility. Otherwise, such employees cannot be retained because there is no 
place for them to live. With the present inadequate facilities, shortage of 
operating funds, and lack of housing, it is virtually impossible for the Bureau 
to recruit and/or retain sufficient personnel to staff our schools. 

In addition to the problems of inadequate facilities and inadequate staff, con- 
Sideration must be given to the tremendous increase in high school enrollment 
which lies ahead. We estimate that by 1965 there will be at least 6,000 Navajo 
youngsters in high school. At the present time there are not adequate facilities 
to take care of the high school load which we already have. A case in point is 
the public high school at Fort Defiance, Ariz. This year they have approxi- 
mately 125 high school students and no construction has been completed to pro- 
vide additional classroom space for these boys and girls who are attending school 
at an elementary facility. Moreover, the Office of Education has recently sliced 
in half the authorized amount for his new high school facility at Fort Defiance. 
Although the school has been planned for 275 students, we know that by 1960 this 
facility will be wholly inadequate to take care of the anticipated enrollment. 

The Shiprock Boarding School which is at the present time operated as an 
elementary school was originally planned as a high school and was built for 
that purpose. The Navajo Tribe has recommended, and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has concurred in the recommendation, that this facility be reconverted to 
a high school facility with all speed. It is already desperately needed, and 
immediate steps should be taken to reconvert this facility to its intended use. 
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With the exception of the wholly inadequate facilities at Fort Defiance and 
Fort Wingate which have already been mentioned, there is no high school 
located on the reservation except mission schools at St. Michaels, Ganado, and 
Farmington. Our high school students at the present time are required, because 
of lack of facilities, to attend schools away from the reservation or in the border 
towns. The Navajo people desire to have adequate high school facilities on the 
reservation as soon as possible. 

Directly related to the problem of school facilities on the Navajo Reservation 
is the construction of roads. Poor roads affect both our health and education 
programs. In many areas, the Navajo people themselves have felt the need for 
improvement of local trails and have undertaken this task with little or no 
equipment and only with volunteer labor. Many of the local school-bus runs 
are made only because Navajo parents are interested enough in having their 
children go to school so that they repair the local bus routes. Perhaps no other 
expenditure of funds on the Navajo Reservation at the present time could be so 
profitable from the standpoint of dollars saved. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the cost of school administration could be cut by millions of dollars annu- 
ally if school roads were improved to allow the widespread use of school buses 
on the reservation to replace boarding facilities. 

The operation of boarding schools is much more expensive than day schools. 
By opening the reservation with roads, many of the children who are now re- 
quired to live in boarding schools could live at home with their families and 
attend school on a day basis. For example, at Greasewood, Sanostee, Denne- 
hotso, and Lukachukai, 80 miles of secondary roads would enable 100 pupils in 
each of those facilities to live at home with a saving of at least $20,000 in annual 
operation at each one of these schools. In other words, for a mere 80 miles of 
bus roads, we could have a minimum savings of $80,000 per year in school costs, 
Certainly such savings are well worth consideration. Such savings could be 
made at many other locations. 

Two special problems face us in the field of education in addition to those 
which we have enumerated. The first of these is the need for adequate facili- 
ties to take care of our mentally and physically handicapped children. At the 
present time, it is the policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs that these youngsters 
must be taken care of by State, private, or other Federal agencies, and that they 
cannot be trained or educated in facilities of the Bureau. However, State and 
Federal facilities have been inadequate or are completely lacking. In both 
Arizona and New Mexico, the schools for the mentally handicapped have long 
waiting lists and only a handful of Navajo children have ever been admitted 
to such institutions. The same situation applies generally to the physically 
handicapped children who require special training and often require special 
equipment as well. 

The only solution to this problem is the construction of facilities for the train- 
ing and education of physically and mentally handicapped children. The States 
are unable to assist us. Other Federal agencies do not have the funds or the 
authority to assist us in this problem. Special facilities should be established 
here on the Navajo Reservation to care for the needs of this particular group. 

The second special problem in education is poor health. Mrs. Annie Wauneka, 
the chairman of our Navajo health committee, has pointed out many times that 
a school cannot educate sick children. It is also true that the school cannot 
separate health of the students from the educational process. For this reason, 
we feel that more adequate attention must be given through the public-health 
service to the health needs of our Navajo pupils. We still have more than 
1,000 cases of infections and loss of hearing which have not been corrected. 
Trachoma is again reappearing throughout the reservation and is becoming 
a serious school health problem. Because of the close relationship of these 
problems, we feel that Congress should be more attentive to health needs on 
the reservation. 


SUMMARY 


In brief, the report of the education committee may be summarized as follows: 

1. The latest Navajo census shows 29,585 school-age children. 25,475 of these 
are in schools on and off the reservation. There were 4,110 school-age children 
out of school last year. 

2. The present facilities on the reservation are not adequate for the enroll- 
ment. Old, obsolete, and unsafe classroom buildings and dormitories are being 
used in many places. An estimated $70 million in construction funds alone will 
be needed to replace inadequate facilities and construct new facilities in areas 
where none now exist to meet the needs by 1961. 
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3. Construction funds authorized in the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act, 
$25 million, were well spent in meeting the needs in a “crash” education program. 
There is a greater need now for another Navajo long-range program since 
Navajo people are becoming interosted in education for their children and will 
send them to school. We will need an estimated 30 to 50 additional classrooms 
each year for several years to provide for the increased enrollment due to an 
increase in school-age population. Under the treaty of 1868, Congress is obli- 
gated to provide these classrooms. 

4. Present appropriations for Bureau of Indian Affairs schools are not suffi- 
cient to provide adequate personnel to properly staff boarding schools. An 
additional $500,000 annually is needed to provide adequate staffing in dormi- 
tories to insure 24-hour coverage. 

5. Present Bureau of Indian Affairs policy provides for the education of 13- 
to 18-year-old children in off-reservation facilities, some as far away as 
Chemawa, Oregon; Stewart, Nev.; and Brigham City, Utah. The Navajo 
people desire that their children remain near home. We therefore urge the 
Congress to provide the funds necessary to develop adequate facilities on and 
near the reservation for the education of all school-age children. 

6. The tribal self-help program in eduecation—funds for clothing, eyeglasses, 
youth work, vocational training and scholarships—indicates a willingness on 
the part of the tribe to share a part of cost. Congress, likewise, should provide 
generously for the Navajo educational program the funds which are requested 
by the Federal and publie school officials. 

7. The hundreds of mentally and physically handicapped children who can- 
not attend regular schools are now neglected. State and private facilities are 
wholly inadequate to provide for all. Funds should be provided to insure 
an educational opportunity for them—preferably on the reservation—in special 
schools properly equipped and staffed to do the job of teaching and training 
handicapped children. 

8. Inadequate roads on the Navajo Reservation are greatly increasing the 
cost of educational administration. Millions of dollars could be saved annu- 
ally in school operation if roads were constructed and improved to provide bus 
routes in school areas. 


EXHIBIT H 


Report OF THE HEALTH COMMITTEE OF THE NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL ON THE 
NAVAJO LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


(With attached statement on sanitation legislation) 


About 1948 a careful study of Navajo health problems was made and a num- 
ber of recommendations were developed for an adequate public health program 
on our reservation. These were published in a report of the Secretary of the 
Interior and became the basis for the long-range program. At that time, almost 
10 years ago, certain needs were described as urgent and, although some have 
been met, there are still some which remain to be accomplished after all these 
years. As you might guess, these needs that have not yet been met are the 
more expensive ones, but we don’t think a price can be put on human suffering. 
For that reason, we think these needs are still urgent and we have not been 
able to develop a cheaper approach to the adequate public health program out- 
lined in the report of Secretary Krug and authorized under the long-range 
program. I want to point to some of those needs here, and I hope they will be 
given early consideration by the Congress. 

The long-range plan was quite adequate at the time it was developed. It 
included health clinics and centers located at strategic points on our reserva- 
tion in order to bring needed health services closer to our people. To handle 
the more complicated cases from the field clinics, there was to be a system of 
reservation hospitals, and a medical center to take care of cases which the 
field hospitals were not equipped to handle. This was and is a logical and 
Systematic approach to our health problems—I have no doubt that it would 
work. Part of the system has been provided, and for that we are grateful, 
but, unfortunately, the health program won’t work right on only part of the 
necessary system. It’s about like a car; if you leave out some of the essential 
parts, it won’t run right. 
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At Tuba City we have a nice new hospital, as recommended in the long-range 
program, and I want to express our appreciation right now to the United States 
Government for providing this fine plant. . However, a hospital was planned for 
Shiprock, too, to replace an old firetrap building that is almost beyond repair. 
You would have to visit the so-called Shiprock Hospital in person to believe that 
sick people could possibly be hospitalized in such a shack. A new hospital there 
is needed as part of the system. It has been authorized and money has been 
appropriated but there’s still no new hospital. 

Many cases needing special diagnosis and treatment must be transported all 
the way to Albuquerque for care, despite the availability of an excellent medical 
staff at Fort Defiance, because there is not enough space in which to care for 
them closer to the reservation. Again, money has been appropriated and a site 
was bought in Gallup for the construction of a medical center, but so far nothing 
has happened. This lack overloads the Fort Defiance Hospital which doesn’t 
have enough beds even to take care of elective surgery, and the overload has to 
be placed in the halls, housed in the tuberculosis sanatorium across the street, 
or sent to Albuquerque. Lack of the Gallup Hospital is a real obstacle in the 
way of a good reservation health program. It is urgently needed, and we hope 
you can help get construction underway. 

At present the existing field hospitals are trying to handle the workload that is 
supposed to be handled by the field health centers and clinics.. This overloads 
the outpatient clinics at the hospitals and when something is overloaded it 
doesn’t work as it should. For example, during the first 6 months of 1957, the 
outpatient clinic at Fort Defiance cared for 18,150 patients, and last month the 
patient load was over 4,000. This is 2 or 3 times as many as Fort Defiance is 
designed and equipped to serve. A plan is being made to enlarge this outpatient 
clinic. When this plan is completed it is hoped the necessary enlargement can 
be completed at the earliest possible date. Also, during the first 6 months of 
1957, a total of 6,674 outpatients were seen at the Crownpoint Hospital, com- 
pared with 3,189 for a like period in 1955. At the Shiprock Hospital, 15,662 
outpatients were seen during the first 6 months of 1957, compared with slightly 
over 7,000 for a like period in 1955 and somewhat less than 10,000 for a like 
period in 1956. The outpatient load for the Winslow Hospital for the first 6 
months of 1957 was 4,732, over twice the number seen in a similar period in the 
previous year. At the Tuba City Hospital, approximately the same number of 
outpatients were seen the first 6 months of this year, as compared to the first 
6 months of 1956, the total for each year being somewhat over 7,000. 

The field clinics and health centers would take care of minor health problems 
and relieve much of this overcrowding at the hospital clinies. The clinics would 
send to the field hospitals only those cases that needed special attention. They 
would also provide local centers from which health education could reach our 
people. As the long-range report emphasized, many of our health problems could 
be prevented if our people knew how. 

In order to handle these minor health problems before they grow to be of 
hospital caliber, we need the necessary field medical officers to not only care 
for the problems, but also to direct the public-health personnel under them in 
an effective prevention program. For example, at Chinle our field medical 
officer sees between 60 and 90 patients a day in his clinie. This leaves little 
time for directing the activities of his 24 employees. To adequately do the 
medical care and public-health program in the field, we need a minimum of 30 
field medical officers. 

We of the health committee, along with the Public Health Service repre- 
sentatives on the Navajo Reservation, have developed a rather adequate 
health program which includes the need for 37 field health clinies. We know 
where they should be located to function right as parts of the health system, 
and have already pointed out how important they are to an adequate health 
program. 

At the present time we have only 3 of these field facilities out of 37 in op- 
eration and, of these 3, 2 must be replaced, as they are housed in inadequate 
or substandard plants. We have made little progress in this important phase 
of the health program. Again, funds have been allocated to construct a limited 
number of these field health facilities, but we still do not have them. 

The location of these field health clinics is indicated on the attached list 
with priorities indicated in parentheses. 
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The discussion of field health facilities on this reservation leads in turn to a 
subject which has already received considerable discussion today ; namely, the 
provision of an adequate road and airport system. Without such a system, the 
operation of health, education, and other essential programs is seriously ham- 
pered. 

The 200-bed sanatorium for the treatment of tuberculosis, recommended in the 
long-range program, has not been constructed and is not a primary health 
need at present. New techniques in the treatment of tuberculosis, coupled 
with the availability of beds in off-reservation sanatoria, promise to meet 
the problem of controlling tuberculosis quite effectively, although hospitaliza- 
tion in distant cities is a hardship for many of our Navajo people. 

Again, the recommendation in the Krug report with regard to the provision 
of public-health nurses has been more than met, so far as the number of nurses 
is concerned. The long-range program recommended 25 such personnel, and 
we presently have 27. However, population increases and other considerations 
involved in the development of an adequate public-health program presently 
point to the need of a minimum of 43 public health nurses. The field health 
eenters and eclinies are needed before the field physicians and public-health 
nurses can function effectively to totally meet the need for which they were 
assigned to the Navajo Reservation. 

The long-range program recommended 11 full-time dentists and we presently 
have 12. However, there are facilities available for their work only in 
scattered locations which are often located far from the homes of individual 
Navajos. There are not facilities through which the dental program can effec- 
tively reach the field, other than the use of portable equipment operated under 
unfavorable conditions in reservation schools and other available makeshift 
spaces. 

Lastly, in the absence of commercial housing in the Navajo country, the con- 
struction of 408 quarters is essential to the fully developed health program. At 
least half of these probably would replace present decrepit structures; the re- 
remainder would be new construction. 

We are thankful for what has been accomplished in the control of tuberculosis 
and in improvements of the health program in the last 7 years, but so much 
still remains to be done. If we complain and ask for more, it is because we 
eannot stand by without making a continuing effort to help those of our people 
who are sick and need help. When our health system is complete as recom- 
mended in the long-range plan, and brought up to date according to our present 
needs, I: do not think we will have reason to complain anymore. Until then, I 
will have to ask you to expect us to continue to ask for the help we need. 


NOVEMBER 26, 1957. 


Statement regarding sanitation legislation 


The tribal health committee as well as many of the Navajo people are aware 
of the fact that a bill has been introduced in the House of Representatives which 
would assist in providing sanitation facilities for Indian people. 

We on the Navajo Reservation have extremely high rates ‘of preventable dis- 
eases which might be definitely reduced if sanitation facilities, including im- 
proved water supplies, were developed. 

We therefore highly recommend the passage of H. R. 2894, or a similar sani- 
tation bill which would assist us in improving the health of our people through 
better sanitation if water and other sanitation facilities were to be made more 
readily available to us. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1957. 
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Wixpow Rock SusarEA Orrice, Division oF INDIAN HEALTH, UNITED STATES 
PusBLic HEALTH SERVICE 


FIELD HEALTH STATION BUILDING LOCATIONS BY PRIORITIES 


NOVEMBER 25, 1957. 


Priority location 


EXHIBIT I 


1. Pueblo Pintado 14. Dennehotso 27. Navajo Mountain 
2. Pinon 15. Huerfano 28. Rough Rock 
8. Cornfields 16. Borrego Pass 29. Cedar Ridge 
4. White Cone 17. Nazlini 30. Toadlena 

5. Round Rock 18. Wide Ruins 31. Thoreau 

6. Shonto 19. Marino Lake 32. Tohlani Lake 
7. Kaibeto 20. Seba Delkai 33. Mexican Hat 
8. Wingate 21. Dennebito 34. Glen Canyon 
9. Lukachukai 22. Dilkon 35. Red Mesa 

10. Aneth 23. Torreon 36. Cheechilgeetho 
11. Leupp 24. Red Rock 37. Cameron. 

12. Lake Valley 25. Pine Springs 

13. Steamboat 26. Lower Greasewood 


Hort STATEMENT ON ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Under Highway Acts of 1954 and Highway Act of 1956, a total of $1,514,317 


has been expended in the construction of Hopi roads. 


This being under the 


jurisdiction of the Hopi Indian Agency, Phoenix area office. 


Wiacal, Went: JOG:,.cvsashsabiccmessdesnib-deladirscvirtemnteiilnedatidi $182, 459 
MCRL. FORE. LOG a cine tieden schensigeesk Sanpinn nigella lili teil 620, 905 
TERI, « TOT Cccntichen<-sxdpsquunciitiidainsDhticadsebecinsdteanitapaiitacniiadtiecliaeeetatdiiad oe hese Aiea cca 710, 953 

Total, -SUAY, Ac See <hescesdin hee o-terveneriecciniacianieliedilnimmmiehnaede 1, 514, 317 


Projects completed under the foregoing expenditures of $1,514,317: 

(1) Seal coat 12 miles of project 3 (L), completed September 1955. 

(2) Project 3 (27): 3.1 miles Tuba: City-Window Rock Highway, Route 3, 
Realine, grade, drain, and surface. 

(3) Project 3 (57): 5.1 miles Tuba City-Window Rock Highway, Route 3, 
grade, realine, drain, and surface 5.1 miles from Keams Canyon westerly to- 
ward Polacca. Completed September 1955. 

(4) Project 3 (36): Tuba City-Window Rock Highway, Route 3, 9-span 
reinforced concrete bridge across Polacca Wash. Royden Construction Co., 
contract amount $106,114.27, completed December 1955. 

(5) Project 3 (58); Tuba City-Window Rock Highway, realine, grade, drain, 
and surface 5.575 miles Route 3, completed June 1956. 

(6) Project Hopi ISR—102: Grade, drain, and surface 0.941 mile of Agency 


completed September 1955. 


streets, including concrete curbs and bituminous sidewalks. 


1956. 


Completed June 


(7) Project 170 Hopi 6 (1): From reservation south boundary to Indian 
Wells, realine, grade, drain, and surface 16.731 miles. 
Construction Co. Cost $475,842.80, completed October 1, 1956. 

(8) Project 3 (35): 5.1 miles of Route 3, realine, grade, drain, and surface. 


Completed June 1957. 


Contract Copper State 


(9) Project 3 (22) : 5.1 miles of realine, grade, drain, and surface. Eliminated 
2 wooden bridges and 2 sharp curves on Route 3, between Polacca and Toreva. 


Completed June 1957. 


The foregoing projects complete the Hopi section of Route 3, Window Rock- 
Tuba City. Also, 16.731 miles of Route 6, Holbrook to Indian Wells. 


Fiscal year 1958, estimated expenditures 
Actual expenditures, fiscal year 1958 to date 
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Balance of $750,000 for project 6 (2) Route 6, Indian Wells to the junction 
with Route 3 (Ganado Junction). Bids for construction of this section of the 
Holbrook-Keams Canyon will be opened November 26, 1957, project to be com- 
pleted October 1, 1958. This will provide a surfaced road from the Hopi Reserva- 
tion to Holbrook. 

Fiscal year 1959 programed expenditures 


Comiietinn:.68 peegest G02) + cadet bt ei $175, 000 
Reams OCansen sireets 620 nities). wigs te 60, 000 
GratDi eirenen iG. alles)... a bee eh Ls 90, 000 
Oraibi-Levuop (23.6 \ aliens... ~~. jee SiS es 65, 000 
Petnre. MeIvee ase is. eh ee a 30, 000 


No scheduled work is programed beyond 1959 at present date, but work in- 
volved for programing, depending on available funds, which should be done in 
next 4 years includes: 

(1) Sixty miles: Winslow access road to reservation. 

(2) Resurfacing or oil mat on 40 miles of Routes 3 and 6. This was included 
in design of these sections to be placed at future date. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1957. 


EXHIBIT J 


Hort STATEMENT No. 1 ON EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Logan Koopee, of 
First Mesa consolidated villages. I appreciate the opportunity given us to appear 
before your honorable committee to present our future needs. 

Our first problem and need is education for our young Hopi people. First 
let me acquaint you with our one good example the Hopi people can show now, 
and that is cooperation and interest the Hopi people have shown toward the 
educational program, by placing almost every Hopi child of school age in school. 
We have near perfect school attendance record with 95 percent. Also, in looking 
back over our Hopi history, one can remember that education was the first close 
relationship between the Hopi people and the Federal Government. 

As we understand it, the education program under the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilita- 
tion Act was intended to improve our economic condition; it was designed to 
provide more adequate education to us, and was intended to assist us to obtain 
employment. There is a serious need for education, particularly education that 
will equip us to hold oecupation needed in this world. Another thing, we are in 
transition period when new needs are fast taking place; these bring much 
misunderstanding and confusion to many of our older people, but if we are not 
given a proper training to learn new things, we are putting ourselves ready for a 
big defeat. Until our boys and girls have gained the oral use of English and 
have gained the ability to express themselves in a language, many things will 
work against them. 

Every year, more and more of our boys and girls felt the need for higher 
education. Last year we had our boys and girls enrolled in colleges, nurses’ 
training schools,.vocational schools, and in other places of higher learning above 
high school. These boys and girls must be encouraged:and helped. We would 
appreciate very much if more and bigger amount of direct grant money continue 
to be available to us for higher education. This grant money is needed to help 
our young people, so we need more of this fund. Our boys and girls deserve 
better life than we had and it is only education that will help them to enjoy a 
good life, grow up to become good American citizens of our country. 

We clearly realize more than ever before the need of our young Hopi people 
to take part in the affairs of our people, and to better the condition of our Hopi 
people. These objectives cannot be obtained and accomplished unless educational 
program is continued and better schools and educational facilities continued to be 
available to us. Our actual needs should be adapted to our condition and desires, 
rather than based upon the ideas of those people who are not familiar with 
our needs. 

It is our hope that Indian Bureau, and Federal Government, with the help 
and cooperation of the Hopi Tribal Council make every reasonable effort to 
improve the educational opportunities which will fit them to compete with 
other people. As new skills are learned, new opportunities will be opened to 
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our boys and girls to make better living. We would like to have a program 
that would do all that is needed to be done to make us self-supporting ; a second 
program to pick up where this present one leaves off. We request that all 
money appropriated by Congress will be used especially for putting the Indians 
on their feet. For this reason, the money under the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation 
program should be used to educate our children. If the Federal Government 
really be interested in the education of Indians, it should give plenty of time 
to get us educated. 





EXHIBIT K 
STATEMENT ON INDIAN HEALTH ON THE HOPI RESERVATION 


In the field of Indian health, the Hopi Reservation has seen little steady im- 
provement from the standpoint of personnel and available hospital and clinical 
facilities in the past 10 years. This in spite of the increased demand for serv- 
ices. Quarters for health personnel has been not less a victim of this seeming 
standstill in growth and advancement, there having been no adequate buildings 
constructed for these people in the same period, perhaps with the exception of 
one at the agency headquarters. 

Our present hospital, built in 1913, meets few standards of today. ‘This, I 
believe, points up our greatest health need. An outmoded hospital with obsolete 
equipment cannot hope to apply modern medical techniques. 

Recently, Congress appropriated funds to renovate and add to this hospital, 
however, a preliminary inspection by architects revealed that such a project 
was not feasible because of lack of room for expansion and the prohibitive cost 
of modernizing the present structure. This has further delayed our health 
program. 

It is now proposed, contingent upon appropriation of funds, to build a new 
hospital a short distance from Keams Canyon. Reasons given for this tentative 
site were the proximity of water and power at the agency. As a matter of 
fact, neither of these is available in sufficient quantities to supply an added 
load. 

In view of these considerations, the Hopi people are now proposing a new 
lecation that would not only solve these problems, but would realize for the 
Hopi people a long-hoped-for ambition: a centrally located hospital, easily 
accessible to all the people. This has been the greatest disadvantage of having 
the hospital located away from the population concentration. Our proposal is 
this: Why not make the new hospital and the consolidated Second Mesa School 
a joint enterprise It could have considerable economic advantages in construc- 
tion, requiring the development of only 1 water system, 1 powerplant and a 
common sewer system. Above all, the paramount advantage to us is the central 
location of this site within the major population area. An important factor, 
also, is that it will be in the immediate vicinity of a proposed new highway 
connecting the Hopi villages to town facilities and the nearest railroad and 
airline. 

We feel that centralizing the hospital is a necessity, particularly in view 
of the fact that we are now without the services of a field doctor and boast 
only 1 field nurse where normally 3 are required. 

Our dental health program is marking time at the moment, and has been 
for about 3 years. During this period, we have not had a dentist to aid in 
organizing a suitable dental health program. Again, of necessity, we have 
been obliged to go many miles for dental services. 

What I have presented here constitutes the major health needs of our people. 

I have been pleased to see the introduction of two new programs to our 
reservation. These are the sanitation and health education programs. Al- 
though they are comparatively new, people in general have taken advantage 
of this opportunity and important strides are being made. Our sources of water 
are now being given the attention and care needed to insure our domestic 
water supply against contamination, health hazards are being eliminated, and 
the people are becoming more aware of their responsibility in maintaining the 
general welfare of the tribe in this respect. 

For the first time the adult population is being exposed to health educa- 
tion, fulfilling a need that has existed for years, and one that has been one of 
our grestest stumbling blocks. We have seen that, with proper encouragement, 
our people are capable andable to: help themselves be helped. 
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Their rehabilitation cannot be complete, and their potential not fully realized, 
until all areas of their social development are given equal opportunity to 
advance. 

Our health has taken the back seat too long in the program of progress. We 
cannot ignore this important factor if we are to continue to progress. 


EXHIBIT L 


Hopi STATEMENT No. 2 oN EDUCATION 


During the past 2 years under the Hopi-Navajo rehabilitation program the 
education program on the Hopi Reservation has been aided by the following 
construction : 

Project BU-465-345, Keams Canyon Boarding School dormitory (320 capac- 
ity) and miscellaneous employees’ quarters: Cost, $766,735; complete, January 
1957. 

Project BU-465-325, 6-classroom day school, dining hall and kitchen, 6-car 
garage; domestic water and sewer at Polacca: Cost, $241,885; complete, Sep- 
tember 1956. 

Project BU-465-125, teachers’ quarters, Polacca Day School: Cost, $17,543; 
complete, 1956. 

Project BU-465-325, electric transmission line, 12 miles from Keams Canyon 
to Polacca Day School : Cost, $27,249; complete, 1956. 

Project BU-465-345 b and c, 6-clasroom building at Keams Canyon Board- 
ing School and jail at Keams Canyon: Cost, $187,000; complete in summer of 
1957. 

Project BU-465-345 d. 150-kilowatt diesel generator at Keams Canyon power- 
house : Cost, $50,000 ; complete in spring of 1957. 

Project BU-465-345 a, improvement of sewer system at Keams Canyon: Cost, 
$47,448 ; complete in summer of 1957. 

Project BU-465-358, improvement of sewer and water system at Oraibi: 
Cost, $49,600 ; complete in summer of 1957. 

Project BU-465-300, deep well, Hotevilla Day School: Cost, $19,170; complete 
in summer of 1957. 

Proposed construction under the Hopi-Navajo rehabilitation program during 
the 1958 and 1959 fiscal year includes the following : 

Project 465-520, Second Mesa Consolidated Elementary Day School com- 
plete with classrooms, multipurpose room, living quarters, water system and 
sewer system : Estimated cost, $880,000. 

Project BU-465-521, Hotevilla Day School, complete with classrooms, multi- 
purpose room, living quarters, water system and sewer system: Estimated cost, 
$498,000. 

Future proposed construction to education program is as follows: 

Water supply improvement at Keams Canyon 
Water supply improvement at Oraibi 

School gymnasium (multipurpose room) at Polacca 
School gymnasium (multipurpose room) at Oraibi 
Water supply improvement at Polacca 
Powerplant expansion at Keams Canyon 

Two classrooms at Polacca 

Remodel one classroom and dining room at Oraibi 
Six sets of 2-bedroom quarters at Keams Canyon 
Two sets of 2-bedroom quarters at Polacea. 

Two sets of 8-stall garages at Keams Canyon 

The above listed construction and plant improvements includes all-school loca- 
tions under the present Hopi agency jurisdiction except the Moencopi Day 
School. Present plans, in accordance with Bureau policy, are to consolidate the 
Moencopi Day School with the Tuba City public school as soon as practical, 
possibly within the next 2 years. 

The transfer of schools to the State at locations other than Moencopi is 
contingent upon the willingness of the Indian people involved and the willing- 
ness of the State. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1957. 








_| 
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EXHIBIT M 


Navaso RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE WaTcoH Doc CoMMITTEE OF THE NAvAJO-Hopt 
REHABILITATION Britt RE THE PrRINcrPAL Brits BEFrorRE THE 2D SESSION OF 
THE 85TH ConGRESS WHICH AFFECT THE NAVAJO TRIBE 


Over 100 bills treating specifically with Indians and Indian tribes were in- 
troduced in the House alone during the 1st session of the 85th Congress. While 
a number of these bills will affect the tribe only indirectly, several are of criti- 
cal importance to the future development of the tribe and a concentrated effort 
ought to be made to secure their passage during the second session of the Con- 
gress. A brief summary of these bilis follows: 

1. Navajo-Hopi dispute, H. R. 3789 and S. 692.—These bills provide for a 
judicial determination of the longstanding dispute between the Navajos and the 
Hopis as to their respective rights in the area set aside by the Executive order 
of December 6, 1882. The Senate bill was passed but not the House bill. The 
bills offer an opportunity to settle by judicial means a conflict that has seriously 
impeded the development of both tribes by providing that an action to quiet 
title may be brought by the Navajo Tribe, the Hopi Tribe, or the United States. 
It is the position of the Navajo Tribe that the area occupied by the Navajos 
was confirmed as tribal land by the act of 1934 establishing the western 
boundary of the Navajo Reservation, but the boundaries between the two tribes 
were left unsettled. These bills would authorize settlement of the matter by 
judicial process. There can be no “rehabilitation” of this 2,500,000-acre area in 
spite of the great mineral potentials there without this legislation because 
the Secretary of the Interior lacks the power to settle the respective tribal 
interests. 

2. State criminal and civil jurisdiction, 8. 331, H. R. 3498, and H. R. 3790.— 
S. 331, introduced by Senator Murray, and H. R. 3493 and 3790, introduced by 
Congressman Metcalf and Udall, respectively, provide very justly that State 
jurisdiction with respect to criminal offenses or civil causes of action shall be 
applicable on Indian reservations only where the enrolled Indians of the reser- 
vation accept such jurisdiction by a majority vote of the adult Indians voting 
at a special election held for that purpose.” Under present law (Public Law 
280, 88d Cong., 28 U. 8S. C. 1360) a State may assume jurisdiction over an Indian 
reservation within its boundaries, without regard to and notwithstanding any 
opposition to the assumption of State jurisdiction by the Indians affected and 
without any consideration (except in the conscience of State legislators) for 
the capacity of the State to do justice in situations where the State has not the 
police or the means to supply law enforcement. 

These bills, popularly known as the consent bills, offer the tribe an opportunity 
to work out a joint program for maintaining law and order with the States of 
Arizona and New Mexico. The Navajo Tribe appreciates the fine cooperation 
Congress has offered, especially members of this committee, in working jointly 
for solutions of our problems. The present law is a one-way street; we rely on 
you to make it a two-way street by granting the tribe the power to accept or 
reject State jurisdiction. 

38. Amendments to the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act, S. 46 (Anderson) ; 
8. 1781 (Goldwater) ; H. R. 3259 (Udall) ; H. R. 6654 (Udall) ; and H. R. 6723 
(Rhodes).—The overall purpose of these bills is to give the tribal organization 
the powers that it must have if the tribe is to go ahead toward the full realiza- 
tion of the purposes and benefits of the rehabilitation program established by 
the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act and bring its self-government and business 
procedures into closer harmony with the constitutional processes of the States 
and Federal Government. 

The tribal staff drafted a proposed bill which was approved by the chairman 
and the advisory committee and introduced by Congressman Udall (H. R. 3259) 
on January 17, 1957. Extended conferences with Bureau officials and Congress- 
man Udall developed a compromise bill which was approved by the tribe and 
introduced (H. R. 6654) by Congressman Udall. H. R. 6654, which, if enacted 
in its present form, would permit the tribe; (1) to lease tribal lands for business 
and other purposes for 99 years; (2) to sell without secretarial approval fee 
simple lands of the tribe; (3) to transfer trust property of the tribe to any cor- 
poration owned by the tribe or to municipal corporations (to make possible 
much needed townsite developments within the reservation boundaries; and (4) 
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to develop the tribe’s mineral resources, either directly or by contract with 
private groups. 

At the present time, tribal leasing authority is limited to the granting of.a 
maximum term of 50 years which experience is common-law jurisdiction else- 
where has not proven adequate to attract financing, for business loans and 
home-building loans. The provision for 99-year leases is designed to meet this 
situation, but the exercise of the power is kept in the hands of the council, 
subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The authority 
to transfer trust property of the tribe to a tribal corporation will enable the 
tribe to conduct its business type activities in a conventional and businesslike 
manner free of political control and secretarial veto. 

H. R. 6654 and its counterpart in the Senate, S. 1781 would also permit the 
tribe to exercise complete control over the natural resources on the reservation 
by permitting the tribe either directly or by contract, without the approval of 
the Secretary, to ‘prospect, explore, drill, mine and operate and to develop, pro- 
duce, extract, store, treat, refine and dispose of any and all natural resources.” 
Bureau officials objected to this provision on the ground that the granting of 
such authority was tantamount to termination. The tribe has not endorsed 
this proposal. 

After a meeting with the watchdog committee and representatives of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, at the request of the committee conferences were held 
between the Bureau officials and Mr. Littell, general counsel for the tribe. A 
compromise provision was arrived at and approved by the advisory committee 
of the council. This compromise provision is designed to meet Bureau objec- 
tions by providing for the consent of the Secretary of the Interior to any plan 
for the development of resources while at the same time granting the tribe greatly 
extended powers over its resources by directing the Secretary ‘to approve any 
such activity or contract which a prudent operator of privately owned lands 
would adopt for the development of such resources and which is not contrary to 
the best interest of the Navajo Tribe.” ‘This proposal is now under consideration 
by Bureau officials and was submitted to the watchdog committee. 

As a matter of insurance in the event that no compromise is reached in the far- 
reaching amendments to the Rehabilitation Act proposed by H. R. 6654, Senator 
Anderson introduced S. 81 which merely provides for the leasing of tribal lands 
for 99 years. All parties are in general agreement on this proposed amendment 
and to avoid further delay it ought to be passed as a separate measure, having 
the other amendments mentioned above for what will probably be more extended 
hearings. 

The watchdog committee could render help of inestimable value to the tribe 
and greatly implement the purposes of the Rehabilitation Act by seeing to it 
that these measures are passed in this Congress. 


BILLS NOT YET INTRODUCED 


The committee is aware of the proposed land exchange whereby the Govern- 
ment would give to the tribe as an addition to the Navajo Reservation approxi- 
mately 53,000 acres in McCracken-Mesa area of the public lands in Utah, long 
an area of controversial use in exchange for the tribe’s releasing to the Federal 
Government the same amount of acreage needed for the Glen Canyon Dam site 
in Arizona. The tribe has given permission for rights-of-way and construction 
work on the Glen Canyon Dam site in full faith and reliance upon receiving the 
agreed acreage in McCracken-Mesa—minerals to be excepted from the grants 
from the tribe and from the United States to the tribe. 

It is hoped that the watchdog committee will expedite the passage of the bill 
to be submitted by the Department of the Interior to accomplish this purpose at 
the earliest possible date in the approaching session of Congress. 


EXHIBIT N 


REVIEW OF NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE ARIZONA STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 
BPR, AEC, anp BIA REGARDING CONSTRUCTION OF ROUTE 1 


Sometime during fiscal year 1955, Navajo Agency was in the position to begin 
planning work on Route 1, since the work on Route 3 was drawing to a close. 
Studies were made of the traffic conditions on Route 1, in order to establish 
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design standards required. These studies made it apparent that a “county-type 


road” would not carry the traffic being experienced on Route 1. This traffic was 
generated largely by AEC ore hauling, uranium exploration, oil and gas explora- 
tion, and other commercial traffic. Primarily the increased traffic and heavy 
axleloads were due to the hauling of uranium ore. When it became apparent 
that a high-cost-per-mile road would be required, a meeting was arranged in Salt 
Lake City between representatives of the Indian Bureau, AEC, and USBPR. At 
chat meeting it was thought that the AEC should participate in this construction, 
since the heavy section was required primarily to accommodate AEC traffic. 

At this conference it was decided by each agency to request a conference at 
the Washington level to determine what could be done in order that BIA would 
not be required to bear the entire cost of this project. This conference was not 
approved by the Washington officials and was never held. However, the BIA 
was advised that no help would be forthcoming from AEC. 

At the conference in Salt Lake City, it was agreed that the BPR would approach 
the Arizona State Highway Commission requesting them to execute a takeover 
agreement for both Route 1 and Route 18, from Kayenta to Monument Valley, 
when and if these roads were improved to standards satisfactory to the Arizona 
State Highway Department. 

As a result of this, the Arizona State Highway Commission passed a resolution 
on May 20, 1955, agreeing to assume maintenance responsibility, when and if 
Routes 1 and 18 were improved to Arizona State Highway Department standards. 
Design standards required by the Arizona State Highway Department were clari- 
fied by letter. These design standards required minimum 26-foot paved shoulder 
to shoulder with hot-mix bituminous surface. 

When this takeover agreement and the letter clarifying the standards was 
received by the BIA, they were submitted to the Indian Office, and the Indian 
Office was advised that the cost would be approximately $45,000 per mile and 
the comments of the Indian Office were requested. 

Another conference was held between the BIA, USBPR, and AEC to explore 
the possibility of BIA receiving aid financing Navajo Route 1. AEC and BPR 
officials recommended that BIA request special funds and have the request 
supported by BPR and AEC. This proposal did not meet with the approval 
of the Indian Office and the request was not made. 

A visit was made to the area by the Chief, Branch of Roads of the Indian Office 
for the purpose of discussing construction of route 1. The division engineers of 
the BPR at both Santa Fe and Phoenix were contacted. It was the contention of 
the BIA that this road rightfully belonged at the State highway category and 
that the road should be built by the States involved. Both division offices of the 
BPR agreed with BIA’s contention. The existence of the organization known as 
the Navajo Trails, which was promoting this as an interstate road connecting 
southwest Colorado with a more direct line to the west coast, tended to bear out 
the contention that this road should be a State highway. 

A conference was then held with USBPR engineers, BIA representatives and 
Arizona State highway engineers. The problem was posed to the Arizona State 
highway engineers, and the offer was made that the Indian Service was willing 
to spend $30,000 per mile on route 1, if the Arizona State Highway Department 
would then complete the construction to an adequate standard for the traffic be- 
ing experienced. USBPR representatives supported the position of the Indian 
Bureau at this conference. The Arizona State highway engineer was quite frank 
in telling the group the State of Arizona had no intention of spending construc- 
tion money on this road, since all Federal-aid funds had been programed for 
several years. 

After the attitude of the Arizona Highway Department was definitely known, 
and since AEC had refused to participate in the construction, it was apparent 
that only BIA funds were available for the construction of this route. BIA de- 
cided to go ahead and build this road to “county standards.” A 13-mile project 
between Tuba City and Red Lake was submitted to USBPR for approval, designed 
to “county standards.” The engineer’s estimate for this project was $31,000 per 
mile. When these plans were received by the BPR, they submitted a set to the 
Arizona State Highway Department for their comments and approval. The Ari- 
zona State Highway Department refused to approve the plans, since they were 
not designed to their standards. The division office, USBPR, then refused to 
approve the plans on the basis of the language contained in the memorandum of 
agreement between the USBPR and BIA. The language is to be found in 57 IAM 
1.3.2 B, section 3, and is as follows: 
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“All roads shall be properly located and constructed with good alinement,. 
easy grades, good drainage, and of such width as funds permit and the needs re- 
quire, The general standards will not be less than those adopted for similar. 
classes of roads by the State in which the reservation is located, | [Italics 
supplied. ] 

The net result of the above negotiations put the BIA in the position where it 
appeared illegal for us to construct a State highway standard road and unable 
to obtain approval of USBPR of a design standard which the BIA was legally 
able to build. 

The New Mexico State Highway Department and the USBPR in New Mexico 
entered into an agreement with the BIA to participate in the construction of and 
assume future maintenance responsibility for a portion of route 1 in New Mex- 
ico. This work has been completed, with the BIA building grade, drainage, and 
base course and the New Mexico State Highway Department installing at hot-mix 
surface course. This portion is on the Federal-aid secondary system and is desig- 
nated as New Mexico State Highway 504. 

When it became apparent agreement could not be reached on route 1, the BIA 
reprogramed funds and began the construction of route 8, the north-south road 
across the reservation. Construction of this road will take construction funds. 
for several years at the present rate of appropriations, 
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